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CORN IN THE CRIB, MEAT IN THE SMOKEHOUSE, COTTON IN THE POOL, AND MONEY IN THE BANK—WHO WOULDN’T SMILE? 


“What Is the End of It AU? r" Page 5—News of Alabama Farm:Progress, Page 8 

















—— | | LITTLE FARM EXPERIENCES | 
A TRAE TY riun = | tae AP wettaw vinoe 


Living Things Increase Rapidly _ 


HEN a house is built, if it has been” 

A | H R | 'B 2B | N {; P an R FO R M FR well built, it has reached the ra 

of its perfection. Not so with living 
things. The potential powers for repro. © 
duction continue for 
ages, constantly in- 
creasing the wealth 
of the community | 
and the world. 

The thought ex- 
pressed above may 
sound like some re- ~ 
mote and dusty phil- ~ 
osophy, but it was 

















HECK Dodge Brothers new _‘— Big-car roominess—and seat com- 
Four on every item of per- fort unbelievable in a car so trim 


formance; pick-up....speed.... | and compact. | we wor a Epa from) 
power .... flexibility .... ease of : Last March I was sitting in the office 
handling. Your verdict on every Body features hitherto provided i County ag L. pean r 
. 3 ° ranklin County, Georgia. ae & : 
count will be the same—amazing! on costly cars only . . . integral Laliteaia'ds Meee AF Gakcanmiie, coll 
belt moulding . . . all-metal roof in. We got to talking about cows. Mr, 
. Landrum told us how he had built up a 
Never before has equal 4-cylinder ... . and-many others. good tard of dsiry cattle from slesail 
performance existed. One horse- nothing. At the time he had 16 head of 
° a . | milk cows, six of which were purebred, 
power toevery sixty-eight pounds Absurdly low gas and oil con- | and-fromi one of the best-lines in-Georgia 

of weight. Mile-a-minute per- sumption. A thrifty Four—and ae - cash _— was only $129. 

Sens ' n November, 1921, a purebred heifer 
formance! a thrilling performer! was offered for sale by a nearby farmer. 


This heifer was of excellent breeding 
but the registration papers had not been 
gotten. She was bought for $13.75 and 
$14 was spént in getting her registered. 
This heifer was the beginning of the herd. 
She now has four daughters and two 
granddaughters. She has one daughter 
bred for third calf, another for second 
calf, another for first, and the fourth 
ready for breeding. 

In addition to getting a foundation of 
purebred animals the old stock of the 
farm have been improved through the use 
of purebred bulls. Ten years ago this 
was difficult owing to the scarcity of 
such animals in Franklin County and the 
; expense entailed when they were kept 
by small farmers. Since the coming of 
| community bull associations and the ap- 
| Breciation of blood in animals, this dif- 
ficulty has been overcome. 

“Anyone who wants a small herd of 
good cattle can raise them, if he has the 
ability to raise the feed needed and will 
take the. time and develop the patience 
to build a herd,” was Mr. Landrum’s 
+ conclusion from his own experience. 




















| 50 PER CENT PECAN CROP | 


| Ti Georgia pecan crop will total 
about 3,500,000 pounds this year, ac- 
| cording to J. M. Patterson, of Albany, 
OD is -- ROTH ERS | Ga., who is president of the Papershell 
| Pecan Growers’ Association, and one of 
the leading pecan men in the state of 

N EW FO U R 5 Georgia. 

This represents about a 50 per cent crop 
on the 70,000 acres of pecans under culti- 
vation, and it is expected that, despite a 
short crop, there will be reduction. of 
approximately 20 per cent in prices this 
year. Originally a wild species, gathered 


OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING in the woods of the state, the pecan has 
Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing DAIRY SUP P PLIES ye poe gh ce de sien ,. 


Wie Be - duction has climbed from a few thousand 


FREE TRIAL —< poe FER R TRIAL Speers grntbind joand: cat so success- 
Zo ; —_ fully organized for marketing as the 

















pecan crop. At first the nuts were mar- 


CORN KNIVES 60c EACH keted through the mail-order route. Then 
Parcel Postage Paid 


‘came dealers buying from the nut growers 
DAIRY & FARM SUPPLY CO. for the trade. And now the bulk of the 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA crop is marketed through private and 
codperative associations, of which there 
are four, the Pecan Sales Company, the 
Southern Pecan Growers’ Codéperative, 
VANCE the Papershell Pecan Growers’ Associa- 
20th Century SAWMILLS tion, and the National Pecan Exchange, 
in, Georgia. J. H. REED. 
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Better Farm Business in October 


Timely Reminders Regarding Buying, Selling, Financing, Etc., on Dixie Farms 


]. The Farm Alarm Clock: Matters Needing 
Prompt Attention 


ET’S begin planning now as to how we can use our 
time to best advantage from now until next 
“Most farmers should value their time 
advises Dr. George 
“Probably no other single mistake on the 
part of Americans, and especially 
American farmers, causes so much 
loss as does loss of time,” Dr. 
\— Warren asserts. “Some farmers 
“wy NOW spend a dollar’s worth of 
a, time saving a half dollar’s worth 
of goods.” 


2. Most farmers should invest 
at least a part of this year’s crop 
money in better fences. “I had 
just as lief try to farm without plows as try to raise 
livestock without fences,” is the way one farmer puts it. 

3. Many farmers will find it hard to do, but all who 
have the determination and moral courage to resist 
temptations to spend surplus money will do well to 
make plans now to stay out of time prices or “crop lien 
buying” next year. As the United States Department 
of Agriculture says :— 

“Farmers who use merchant credit often do not 
know what it costs them, because ordinarily the 
cost is not based on a fixed interest rate but is cov- 
ered in a higher price paid for supplies purchased 
on credit. Farmers in certain areas in North Caro- 
lina in 1921 paid an average of 22.3 per cent for 
their merchant credit. In Georgia a corresponding 
average rate was 24.3 per cent.” 


4. The Nebraska Farmer issues this warning to 
farmers in the Wheat Belt, which also deserves the 
consideration of all Southern wheat growers who raise 
wheat for market :— 


“A recent survey by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicates that farmers of the 
United States intend to increase their winter wheat 
acreage this fall 13.7 per cent above the acreage 
sowed last fall. That would mean the largest acre- 
age of winter wheat sowed in any season except in 
1918 during the war. The thinking farmer will 
see the danger of such an increase.” 


5. Farmers are still at a disadvantage in the exchange 
of farm products for other commodities. The general 
price level is now 147 per cent of pre-war and farm 
products at only 139 per cent of pre-war. This, how- 
ever, is a nine-point increase as compared with last 
April when the farm price index number was only 130. 
The disadvantage which the farmer suffers in the ex- 
change of his products makes it all the more important 
for him to make everything he can at home and thereby 
avoid the present unfair exchange basis. 

6. Froma business standpoint it pays to use the pro- 
tection that life and fire insurance gives. Life insurance 
has the following great uses :— 

1, Family protection. 

2. Business insurance (including, in case of the farmer, 
Protection of the mortgage on his farm). 

3. Insurance for education of children, 

4. Old age insurance. 

As for fire insurance, probably no one needs this sort 
of protection more than the farmer because (1) of the 
great fire hazard that exists on the farm; (2) the help- 
lessness of the farmer in case of fire, and (3) the hard- 
ship that is inflicted by the loss due to fires. 


spring. 
at % cent up to 1 cent a minute,” 
F. Warren. 






7. Farmers are wasting about 20 per cent of the pur- 
chase price of lumber every year by cutting in two a 
long board when two short ones would answer. Boards 
less than eight feet in length all have a reduced sales 
value because it is the habit to specify long pieces in 
buying. Short pieces like sawdust are always found at 
the sawmill. Using them conserves the nations dimin- 
ishing reserves and saves the consumer’s money. 





50 
HARRY LAUDER’S BANK BOOK 


IR Harry Lauder, the world-famous singer 
and comedian, whose saving habit is well 
known, pays this tribute to his bank book:— 
“My bank book is my favorite reading, I 
confess. I do my work for the love of it be- 
cause my heart is in it. 
But a bank book can be 
thrilling—the best literary 
thriller in the world. Next 
to the Bible the bank 
book is the world’s great- 
est book. The edition of 
the bank book is too lim- 
ited. Every man should 
have his copy. And he 
should keep it for private 
circulation—wery private. 
No other one in the world 
should know what is in 
that precious bank book. The Scots have a 
proverb, ‘Aye, keep somethin’ to yerself ye 
would na tell to ony.’ That’s your bank book. 
On every page there should be something nicer 
than on the page before, and every bank book 
should have a happy ending. People open the 
check book too often and the bank book not 
often enough. The check book’s too full of 


ad 


reading matter! 


Gh 10) 


II. Know the Grade and Staple of Your Cotton 


TTON is bringing a good price this year, but as 

in past years, thousands of farmers will not get 

full value for it because they sell blindfolded so 
far as its actual value is concerned. To get the full 
value of cotton, farmers should know its grade and 
staple. Your county agent will usually tell you how to 
get your cotton properly graded and stapled, and The 
Progressive Farmer publishes figures showing what 
premiums the better grades and staples are bringing on 
standard markets. If the local buyers will not pay a 
premium for grade and staple, farmers can have sam- 
ples of cotton drawn and mail them to cotton brokers 
in the larger cities. 


A still better method than this is to put the entire 
burden of selling your cotton on a codperative market- 
ing association. The cotton codps sell all cotton on 
a basis of its grade and staple. Furthermore, many of 
these associations are-now arranging various pools so 
that farmers may get their money much earlier than is 
possible with the full-year pool. If a farmer is not 
willing to join a cotton codp, then the best way to get 
the full value of quality cotton is for the farmers in a 
gin community to agree to grow only one variety and 
then make an arrangement with the ginner to handle 
only the one variety. With this sort of an arrangement, 
cotton may be grown and assembled in lots that will 
attract buyers who are willing to pay the full premium 
for grade and staple. 

Right now is the time to organize a one-variety com- 
munity for 1928 because it is at cotton-selling time that 
the questions of quality, full premiums, etc., are upmost 
in the farmer’s mind. 


III. How to Get Full Profits From Cotton Seed 


TTON seed should not be used for feed or fer- 

tilizer. One thousand to 1,100 pounds of cotton- 

seed meal contains as much fertilizing value as 
one ton of raw cotton seed. One ton of meal is worth 
as much for feed as 1% tons of seed. Therefore it is 
poor business to use cotton seed for feed or fertilizer. 
Usually a ton of seed can be exchanged-for a ton of 
meal, and it is good business for the farmer to make 
the trade. However, before swapping seed for meal, 
we should find out the price of each because sometimes 





HARRY LAUDER 











the prices of the two justify the oil miller in giving 
farmers a little more than a ton of meal for a ton of 
seed, After getting a line on the prices of seed and 
meal, one can either (1) exchange seed for meal, or (2) 
sell the seed and buy meal, according to which will give 
the best net returns. 

After trading seed for meal, it is then good business 
to use the meal liberally in the rations of all farm 
animals. Cottonseed meal is our cheapest source 
of protein. It is a home-grown product and it is an 
economic crime that by our lack of knowledge and in- 
terest, we have failed to use it liberally. Think of the 
folly of the thing. Here we have an abundance of 
cheap protein feed, and yet our livestock are failing to 
do their best because we won't balance their ration with 
this protein, Every horse and mule in the South should 
be getting a pound of cottonseed meal a day. It will 
replace two pounds of corn and in so-doing balance and 
cheapen the ration. 

But as much as we like cottonseed meal as a feed, 
we rate it low as a fertilizer. Our suggestion is that 
after exchanging enough seed for sufficient meal for 
feeding purposes the other seed be sold, and fer- 
tilizer be purchased in the form of nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia. Meal will be higher this year, 
and nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia cheaper, 
so no farmer can afford to use seed or meal as fertilizer, 


IV. Farmers Should Advertise Mére 


ITY business men realize the value of printer’s ink 
and we wonder if it is not time farm business 
learned a lesson from them. Much valuable stuff 

goes to waste on nearly every farm for lack of a mar- 
ket; and often a market could be had by advertising 
in local and farm papers. 

The Progressive Farmer regularly invites its readers 
to ask us where they can buy anything not advertised 
in our columns, In the last few weeks here are some 
of the things subscribers have written us they wished 
to buy, and most of these thing should have been ad- 
vertised in our columns :— 


1. Pure buckwheat flour. 15. Blight-proof chestnut 
2. Poison to kill harlequin trees. 
bugs. 16. Raccoons, 
3. Barley for seed. 17. Austrian winter pes seed, 


. Pure Fulghum seed oats. 18, Grape baskets. 
. Crates to ship evergreens 19, Seedling locusts to grow 
in. posts. 


us 


6. Wilt-proof spinach seed. 20. Strawberry plants. 
7. Van Fleet raspberry. 21. Arsenate of lead and cal- 
8 Ycung dewberry. cium arsenate. 
9. Bulbs grownin the South. 22, Berry boxes and grape 
10. Serum to treat hogs for basqets. 
cholera. 23. Pruning shears and saw. 
11. Paradichlorobenzene. 24. Registered spotted Po- 
12, Poison for Mexican bean land China hogs. 
beetle. = Flemish Giant rabbits. 


26. New Zealand red rabbits, 
27. Blight-proof pear trees. 


13. Fish to stock ponds, 
14. Poison for plant lice. 


V. Lower Nitrogen Prices in Prospect 


BEGINS to look as if we are at the beginning of 
a new era in the matter of nitrogenous fertilizers. 
New methods of producing it are materially lower- 
ing prices. This situation will enable the poorer lands~ 
of the South to produce crops more nearly on an equal- 
ity with the naturally rich prairie lands of the West. 
Concerning the immediate situation, an editorial in a 
recent issue of American. Fertilizer says :— 

“The new sulphate of ammonia prices show a 
reduction of $4 per ton from/last year’s prices. The 
new schedule of prices of the German Nitrogen 
Syndicate represents an average drop of at least 5 
per cent from previous quotations. The hopes of 
the fertilizer industry for cheaper nitrogen are evi- 
dently about to be realized. The large domestic 
production of ‘synthetic nitrogen, which is in sight, 
the constant building of more recovery coke ovens, - 
and the introduction of more efficient processes in 
the refining of Chilean nitrate, all point to a more 
abundant supply and_ lower prices for this most 
costly item in mixed fertilizers.” 
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PROFIT FROM TREES 


HERE are thousands of acres of land all over 

the South that will produce greater net returns 

by letting a new crop of trees grow than by any 
other method. An example is cited by the Forest 
Service of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture by showing what took place on a farm in Harri- 
‘son County, Mississippi. An old field containing 2% 
acres of land was abandoned fifty years ago and allow- 
ed to grow up in long leaf pine. The seed were not 
planted, the land was simply abandoned and the pine 
seed came up and grew. The only thing done was to 
keep fire out and give the trees a chance. The result 
is that timber on this 2% acres was recently sold for 
$600 cash on the stump, or returns equivalent to about 
$5 per acre per year for the fifty-year period. 

As pointed out by the Forest Service, the income 
would have been around $1,000 to $1,200, or approxi- 
mately $10 per acre, had the owner of this land cut the 
timber and hauled it to the railroad station. How 
many folks secure $5 net per acre from wornout 
or abandoned land when it is planted to crops? We 
do not mean to suggest that our best cultivated land 
should be handled in this way, but we do suggest that 
there are literally hundreds of thousands of acres all 
over the South where one had’ much better let the land 
be reseeded to trees. While the present owner may not 
profit by it, the future owner will. This is a phase of 
farming that everyone should seriously consider. To 
make forestry profitable, however, one must at least 
keep fire out of the woods. This is just as necessary as 
the planting of seed of such crops as cotton and corn. 


SMALL CO-OPS MUST HAVE STATE 
PROTECTION 


IARMERS are up against a tough proposition 
when they try to organize to market their prod- 
ucts codperatively. Those people who have waxed 

fat and prosperous by handling farm products don’t lie 
down and play dead when farmers begin to codperate. 
No indeed, they don’t. Instead, they work tooth and 
nail to set at naught farmers’ efforts at codperation. 
Of course, it is natural for them to try to protect their 
own interests, and so long as they fight fairly towards 
this purpose, no one has a right to complain. But quite 
often they don’t fight fairly. 

For instance, codperative creameries in certain sec- 
tions of the South have been forced to the wall by price 
juggling on the part of centralizers. Butterfat prices 
have been advanced in those communities in which co- 
Gperative creameries operate until the creamery patrons 
are induced to desert their codps. Then when the codp 
is no more, prices drop to their former low levels. Of 
course, in so juggling prices, centralizers are doing 
nothing illegal. They have a legal right to the practice, 
but it is all wrong morally. And when a thing is both 
morally and economically wrong, it should not be long 
until it is made legally wrong. 


But the dairy farmers are not the only ones who are 
up against a hard proposition when they organize to 
sell their products codperatively. The pou'try folks 
are having a similar experience. Several cooperative 
egg marketing associations have been organized re- 
cently in North Texas for the purpose of making direct 
shipments to the Eastern seaboard. No sooner had 
they gotten well under way before they ran afoul! the 
carlot shippers of eggs and poultry products, who feel 
that if the codperative plan works successfully in North 
Texas, it will be followed by similar movements 
throughout the state. These middlemen, who have been 
handling poultry products, are fighting poultry codps 
savagely, and they seem determined to wipe them out 
before they become well established, even if it becomes 
necessary to use unfair methods to accomplish their 
purpose. They are in position to throw many obstacles 
in the way of small poultry codps. For instance, if a 
railroad has been fostering the organization of poultry 
coéps, poultry produce men, by means of their well- 
knit organization, are in position to boycott the railroad 
and to ship their products over other lines not so favor- 
able to codps. We merely mention these things to show 
what our farmer friends are up against in their efforts 
_ go organize. . 

Some people express the belief that the only way for 
farmers to codperate successfully in the marketing of 
their products is through small local organizations. 
They say codps should be organized from the bottom 
to the top—that is, start in a small way and enlarge 
gradually. The trouble with this plan is that if you 
‘tart to organize at the bottom with your small codp, 
-t is put out of business by its more powerful com- 


——G 


petitors before you ever get to the top. In order to 
fight successfully the forces aligned against it, a codp 
has to be large and powerful from the start, or it must 
be protected by the state or federal government. The only 
way in which our Southern farmers have made any ma- 
terial progress in the codperative marketing of cotton is 
by organization on a state-wide basis. Our state-wide 
cotton codéps have been able to stand off all efforts to 
destroy them. Small local cotton codps have gotten 
nowhere, simply because of their inability to withstand 
the attacks of their more powerful competitors, Cer- 
tain perishable farm products, however, can’t well be 
niarketed codperatively on a_ state-wide basis right 
from the start. At any rate, we do not know of any 
dairy or poultry marketing associations that have start- 
ed out on a state-wide basis. Most of them begin as 
local associations and finally federate into a sectional 
or state organization. The huge Land O'Lakes dairy 
organization of Minnesota is a federation of a large 
number of creameries that started out individually. 
However, if codps are to succeed, it doesn’t matter what 
their nature, they must follow one of two plans: 
Either they must organize from the start on so large 
and powerful a basis that they can stand off their ene- 
mies without help, or if this is impracticable, they must 
have the protection of the State until such a time as 
they are able to take care of themselves. Inasmuch as 
it seems best in the codperative marketing of dairy and 
poultry products to start with a small, local association, 
it is imperative that this comparatively weak organi- 
zation be protected by state laws from the unfair com- 
petition of centralizers, carlot shippers and others until 
it is large enough to take care of itself. 


KIND OF FARMING THAT PAYS 
O™ of the most important sources of income on 


a farm is that of food and feed for folks and 

animals. The farm owner who fails to produce 
at least a goodly portion of the things to be consumed 
on that farm by both livestock and folks is, in nine 
cases out of ten, making it impossible to produce the 
biggest profit. Those who come as nearly as possible 
to producing these are almost invariably the ones who 
have the most cash at the end of the year. 

The writer has scored more than fifty farms this 
summer in an effort to locate ten Master Farmers in 
Tennessee and ten in Mississippi. Almost without ex- 
ception, those who have scored highest, or who are 
making the most from their farm work, are those who 
diversify sufficiently to have a cash income from two 
or more crops and who produce nearly or quite all food 
and feed needed on that farm. That such farmers are 
the ones who nearly always have the most money at 
the end of the year, is well known by every one, and 
yet, the bigger percentage of our Southern farmers go 
ahead and produce little in the way of a money crop, 
other than cotton and tobacco, and fail to produce home 
supplies in the quantities needed. 

Few folks have produced cotton or tobacco exclu- 
sively and made as much in the long run as the person 
who diversifies, at least to the extent of having two or 
more cash crops and producing home supplies. We 
know this. Then why do so many of us continue to 
practice the less profitable method of farming? Evi- 
dently the most kindly manner in which this can be 
described is to say that we do it because we don’t think. 
Well, it is time for us to think. 

We have talked with many cotton growers in the past 
few weeks and have asked what the yield would be and 
how they would come out. Almost invariably those 
who are growing cotton exclusively, or very largely so, 
reply to the effect that they hope to be able to pay all 
their debts and probably have a little something left. 
We have put this question to a number of farmers 
whose chief money crop is cotton, but who have a few 
cows, of one or two other sources of cash income, and 
very frequently the reply is to the effect that cotton is 
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Marketing Southern Pecans—By J. W. Firor. 

Helping Toward “$500 More” by Planning Needed 
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Girlhood Memories of the Old South—By Mrs. 
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Farm Work in Garden and Orchard—By L. A. 
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Alcohol and the Heart—By Dr. F. M. Register. 
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a surplus crop with them and whatever they make will 
be just that much profit. This is almost invariably the 
case where intelligent farming is practiced, and it is 
utterly beyond us to figure out why it is that so few 
farmers in the cotton and tobacco belt of the South 
have more than one cash crop when a little observation 
on their part would convince them that they are on the 
wrong track. Let’s make a little trip around in the 
vicinity and see if the two or three cash crop farmers, 
especially where supplies for livestock and folks on 
the farm are produced, aren’t very much better off 
financially than the one-cash-crop folks. This will un- 
questionably be found to be the case. 


But one says, “What can we do about it now? What 
is the use to talk about it after the crops are all made 
and being harvested?” Well, we can at least begin to 
plan for next year, and there are a number of things 
that we can do now, such as putting in oats, rye, rape, 
barley, wheat, vetch, clovers, etc., both for producing 
grazing, roughage and grain for use of livestock. We 
can sow some of these things to make richer soils, 
which will enable us to produce more of whatever 
crops we plant. Let’s not put it off and say we will do 
better next year, but start now by sowing these fall 
crops. 


We know that much progress is being made in this 
direction and we do not wish to be understood as being 
discouraged, because we know progress is being made. 
We only wish that the progress might be more rapid, 
because just to the extent that we intelligently diversify 
our cash crops and produce supplies needed at home, 
will we be on the road to economic independence. 


oo B— 


VERY Southern dairyman who can do so should 
attend the National Dairy Show at Memphis, 
October 15-22. Ask your county agent who else 

is going from your county. Railroads are offering 


greatly reduced fares. 
sf Fon 
ofai -— 


I WAS a community fair is by farmers and 





their wives and children. A country physician, 
pointing out a seven-year-old girl, said :— 


“That child is subnormal. She is starving for 
the right sort of food. She lives on bread, meat, 
and coffee, and eats neither milk nor green vege- 
tables. Look at those fine chickens yonder and 
those fine hogs. The chickens are fed by the Oliver 
plan and hogs by the Shay plan—well-balanced ra- 
tions in both cases—and did you ever see better 
specimens? Now take a look at that starving child! 
She is kept out of school on my certificate of ill 
health. She can’t study or grow, and her mind is 
being dwarfed for no other reason than that her 
body is starving. Here is a case of knowledge and 
wisdom in feeding hogs and chickens, and ignorance 
in feeding children. What do you think of parents 
when they say they can’t afford to buy a cow, and 
‘didn’t have time’ to raise vegetables and fruit—and 
expect to buy health for a starving child in bottles 


from a drug store?” 
* * * 


The man to whom this physician was talking was an 
agricultural expert, who added this testimony :— 


“More than half the children in the South do not 
get the milk that their bodies must have if normal 
development of body, mind, and morals is to. be 
made. Next in health-giving value for young and 
old is green vegetation—fruits and vegetables. 
They are vitamine bearers that vitalize body and 
mind, insure daily elimination of bodily wastes (a 
fundamental health need) and give blood its power 
to build strong bodies with strong bones and teeth. 
No medicine has yet been found so good as leafy 
vegetables—spinach, turnip greens, mustard, kale, 
lettuce, celery, chard, cabbage, collards, etc. Next 
in importance in giving health and preventing dis- 
ease are tomato, carrot, snapbeans, green peas, 
parsnips, beets, turnips, onions, eggplant, okra, 
squash, and the like.” 

Doctors report that pellagra is again increasing in the 
South because of a failure to eat a well-balanced diet. 
What this doctor and this agricultural expert said may 
interest your family. 
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“What Is the End of It All?” 


E. E. Miller’s Farewell Message to Southern Farmers 








Y DREAM it is, then, that here 
in the very fields we have work- 


lived in, the roads we have traveled, may 


ory of E. E. Miller, who was for several years (1908-13), Managing 


ed in, the very homes we have IT HAVE NOT felt that the brief tribute we have already paid to the mem- 


be developed a finer and nobler country 
life than the world has yet known—a 
country life rich in the material things 
that contribute to bodily satisfactions, and 
richer still in the things that uplift the 
hearts and spirits of men. 
I 

I dream of a land of well-tilled fields 
—of fields that do not wash away or 
grow poor with their tending, but that 
become more productive year by year. 
I dream of a farming that produces crops 
far larger than thosé the average farm- 
er of today produces, that has banished 
the hordes of livestock in which no man 
may find pride or profit, that gives to 
every worker an adequate return for the 
labor he expends. I dream, too, of an 
agriculture that has come to respect itself, 
to speak for itself; to uphold its own 
rights by its own strength—of an agricul- 
ture organized to do business in a busi- 
ness way, its members working together 
in the spirit of brotherhood and with the - 
efficiency of a drilled and disciplined army. 

Of country homes I dream, too—homes 
owned by the people who live in them, 
loved because of their comfort and their 
beauty, cherished because of the love 
that has gone into their making and 
their keeping. I dream of a farming 
community with sufficient knowledge to 
put even its little streams to work for 


death, 


message. 





CLARENCE POE 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer, was quite adequate. 
Mr. Miller came to our paper directly from the hill country of East Ten- 
nessee and I was immediately drawn to him. This was natural because we 


were just about the same age, had both grown up on small 
Southern farms during “hard times” and with meager 
school advantages, had done the same kinds of farm work, 
shared a common love of books, writing, country things 
and country life, and (best of all) had in a remarkable 
degree the same ideals for Southern farm life and farm 
papers. So for five years we were comrades in a work in 
wich both of us could put all our hearts and youthful 
energies, and he finally left us only because of a persist- 
ent desire to establish a paper especially for his native Shill 
country” of East Tennessee and similar areas. So he went 
to Chattanooga and started the Southern Farm Journal in 


and for tomorrow also, and for the gen- 
erations that are to come when for us 
there shall be no tomorrow. Let us 
_vision clearly this vast structure of beau- 
ty and holiness which we are helping to 
build, and let us, day by day in our labors, 
keep clearly in mind that our work may 
hasten the time when its uplifted spire 
shall be a beacon and a blessing to man- 
kind. 

It is little any one of us can do indi- 
vidually and working alone; but work- 
ing together, progress may be made be- 
yond our most daring calculations. And 
there is not one of us but may contribute 
by his labors to the fairer land and the 
better day of which we dream and which 
are certain to come. For somewhere, 
some time, this finer rural civilization is 


sive Farmer as well as elsewhere. 


1914. This, however, was later taken over by the Southern Agriculturist, and 
Miller went with it and served it with great ability until his recent untimely 


On the day that he received what was virtually his death sentence (that is 
to say, on the day the doctors told him that his tuberculosis had run into an 
incurable stage), Mr. Miller wrote what may well be regarded as his farewell 
I am sure he would have liked to have it appear as his last greeting 
and counsel to his tens of thousands of old friends and readers in The Progres- 
Most of it I am reprinting herewith 
—and I do so with almost an uncanny feeling. It seems almost as if I had just 
sat down with “The Deacon,” as I used to call him, and we had talked over 
together our ideals for Southern country life, as we often did in the old days. 
Certainly no one else has ever written an article voicing so nearly my own aspi- 
rations for Southern agriculture as does this farewell message of my lost 
co-laborer in our loved task of helping make Dixie “A Land of Plenty, a Land 
of Beauty, a Land of Rural Comradeship.” 


CLARENCE POE. 


going to develop. It may be with us; it 
should be with us; it will be with us if 
we are but willing to believe in it and to 
work for it earnestly and patiently. If 
we lack faith, or earnestness, or patience, 
it will be established elsewhere and by 
others, possibly in lands beyond the seas 
by men we think far our inferiors. 
Neither shall we make agriculture a 
more desirable occupation, the country- 
side a better place in which to live, our 
“land a land of truer perceptions and 
finer ideals, unless we have sufficient re- 
spect for the calling that is ours and for 
the labors of our hands to do the very 
best farming that we are able to do, and 
to aid as best we can in every movement 
for the betterment of humanity. 








it, to grow forests when crops cannot 
profitably be tended, to brighten its every 
home with electricity, to keep itself so clean and whole- 
some that typhoid and malaria and hookworm disease 
will be but memories. I dream of a countryside with 
such desire for knowledge that one will think it a crime 
to let one child grow up without a good school to at- 
tend, without books to read, without an opportunity to 
investigate and experiment and find out things. 


Of country towns also that have ceased to be ugly, 
or to encourage semi-parasitic businesses, or to think of 
themselves as something distinct from and unrelated 
to the country about them; but have found themselves 
as the centers of community life and leaders of com- 
munity thought. : 


Above all, I dream of a rural civilization—of a 
Southern civilization—in which every person shall be 
given every opportunity to develop to the fullest of the 
capacity that is in him, in which justice shall be es- 
teemed above power, and high ideals valued above great 
wealth—a civilization in which the clearer of a brier 
field, or the builder of a beautiful home, or the maker 
of a poem, will be esteemed and honored as one who 
has contributed to the wealth and the welfare of the 
world. 

tg 


That I shall not see such a civilization in its perfec- 
tion I know, of course; for perfection does not develop 
among the sons of men, and whatever approach may 
be made toward it is likely to be slowly and painfully 
made. And yet there is no reason that I, that you, 
might not see the beginnings of such a civilization. 


It is quite possible for us, the people of the rural 
South, to make this rural South the finest example of 
a prosperous, a beautiful, and a happy countryside the 
world has ever seen. The whole South could do it; any 
little section of the South could do it. It does not re- 
quire a great.extent of country or a great number of 
people to make a civilization. Attica was comparable 
in area to one of our middle-sized counties. Venice at 
the height of its greatness, Florence of the Renaissance, 
had no more people than Atlanta or Birmingham now 
has. The Holland that saved freedom for Europe, the 
Denmark that today leads the world in agricultural 
codperation, is either of less extent than East Tennes- 
see. It is not size or population that makes a country 
great. It is the spirit of the people. To the possibili- 
ties of our development and our achievement there is 
no limit fixed, save the limitations in our own minds 
and souls. 

il 


Nor because great changes usually come slowly and 
are evolutionary rather than revolutionary, is it neces- 
--ry that the civilization of which we dream should 


“> ; "es 


postpone its coming for generations or centuries. It is 
by no means impossible—it is likely, indeed—that once 
the people of a nation or a district gave their thought 
fully to the improvement of social and economic con- 
ditions, that nation or that district would change as 
rapidly, compared with past changes, as the processes 
of industry and transportation have changed within the 
last hundred years. That opportunity is ours. The 
sins ‘and mistakes of our fathers may have left their 
punishment with us; but no continuation of those sins 
and mistakes is entailed upon us. The conditions that 
caused the farmers of an earlier day to waste their 
fields, or robbed the children of an earlier day of their 
chance to go to school, are rapidly passing away. Our 
ancestors too often knew more of unremitting and poorly 
paid labor, of privation, of lack of the finer things of 
life, than of ease or leisure or opportunity ; but our lines 
are cast in pleasanter places, and we are unworthy of 
the heritage they left us.if we cannot change our prac- 
tices and enlarge our understandings at least as rap- 
idly as conditions change and opportunities increase. 
The next quarter of a century may well see in this 
country greater progress toward equality of oppor- 
tunity and toward the full development of humanity’s 
capabilities than most countries have known in cen- 
turies. 
IV 

This, then, is the thing for which we are working, 
the ultimate goal of our endeavors—that there may 
be developed in this land of ours a sounder and a safer 
system of agriculture, a finer and a more beautiful 
country life, a nobler and more satisfying civilization. 
We are working to make a living for ourselves and 
our families; we are working to produce a big .crop 
of cotton, or a finesbunch of fat hogs, or a good 
quality of butter; but we are. working also to make 
the labor of all farming people more profitable, to 
banish ugliness from our homes, to fill the lives of 
our children with love for achievement and with rever- 
ence for truth and justice. We are worRing for today, 


POEMS OF NATURE: “TIME FOR 
FROST” 

KOS1I-11ME ts Just anead, ana ths orief 

verse will appeal to many:— 


The time for frost is the time for me, s 
When the gay blood spins through the heart with glee, 
When the voice leaps out with a chiming sound, 
And the footsteps ring on the musical ground— 
When the earth is white and the air is bright, 
And every breath is a new delight. 

—William Allingham. 
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Vv 

Any true and lasting civilization must 
be based on a fair degree of material prosperity. Men 
must continue to labor if they are to keep the physical 
or the moral strength of men; but they must have 
leisure also if they are to develop a love for the beautiful 
and the true and the good. They must—not a few, but 
all of them—have time for thought and for research 
and for enjoyment. For no material prosperity can of 
itself make a country great or bring happiness to a 
people. A people not loving books and music and stat- 
ues and blossoming flowers, a people without reverence 
for noble deeds and longings for a higher life, would 
not be a civilized people, though all the rivers did their 
bidding and the sun himself were harnessed to turn 
their chariot wheels. 


The primary task of all of us is to help as we may in 
making our labor more productive of those things by 
which life is sustained and for which money is given; 
but none of us will do his best even at this primary 
task if he forgets that beauty is as essential to right 
living as is bread, that justice is as needful to the mak- 
ing of a great nation as is wealth or power, that the 
blessing of God is on him who adds to the sum of 
human happiness or lessens the weight of humanity’s 
sorrow. 

The greater and lovelier and better South of which 
we dream will come into reality, too, just as under- 
standing of these facts comes to us—slowly, if percep- 
tion comes slowly to us; speedily if our eyes open 
speedily to the light. . 


| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


Four Forms of Beauty 
és PEOPLE who did not love books and music and 
statues and blossoming flowers,” says Mr. Miller 
on this page, “could not be civilized,” no matter 
how great their wealth. Are we teaching our children 
to love all four of these manifestations of beauty? 


SOMETHING TO READ 


ON OUIXOTE was one of Mr. Miller’s best be- 

. loved books. As he said of it: “It is at once a 

great book and a comfortable one. The wise 

and the simple may both find interest and profit in it, 

food for studious reflection or amusement for hours 
of idle leisure.” 


| ATHOUGHT FOR THE WEEK =| 


N° what you do, but how you do it, is the test of 
your capacity.—Selected. 
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Some Stock Problems to Think About | 


The Progressive Far 





MILK, TANKAGE, AND COTTONSEED MEAL 
A READER who is feeding hogs writes as follows: 





By TAIT BUTLER 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


The net cost of keeping a cow a year, they found, aver. 
ages $192.37. The gross cost, not subtracting the credit 


of $9.05 for manure and $6.83 for a calf, averages 





























1. “I would like to know the approximate . $208.35 is 0 
value per gallon of skimmed milk. to a pasture where no pigs had been kept for a year, yoy i ABS ’ 2 L 
2. “I want a comparison of cottonseed meal with and kept the pigs there until they were four months Feed is the big item. It totals, including a charge ; 
b s Old. These farmers had an average of only one runt for pasture, $107.92. The grain and other concentrates 
digester tankage.. I can get the meal for $2 to $2.25 , . : : . 
pig to 83 pigs. A considerable group of these 160 necessary to keep a cow in production throughout the 
per hundred and tankage about $7. ; . : 
3. “Will bids linet ite farmers’ carried out only three of the four factors of year cost an average of $50.14. The roughage, includ- 
a i rhese e a — = " cleanliness. Consequently their pigs did not do so well. ing silage, hay, stover, pasture, costs $57.78. : | 
the woe 7 weal ma mineral They had an average of one runt to each 71 pigs. There Labor, the next big item, costs an average of | 
Sexture' cer: hogs! ’ t was a third group of farmers who used only two of $43.36 per cow. The other conta to make up the gross 
1. The value of skimmed milk these four factors of cleanliness. They had an average t f $208 35. incl ~ mae beddi t ves 
per gallon will largely depend on of one runt to each 59 pigs. Sisonciatt a vy ee See NG, axes, msurancs, 
Fae in. , : 3 epreciation, etc. 
on “gh = eats fg Bae In just the same way the size of the litter correspond- 1 4 — eas ii 
“ten Sergent sae co ~~ waléed ed to the degree of cleanliness with which they were 1. ofmer poy — CWE re a anon ty ing 
— - "sO , bead a about ‘#i8ed. The men who followed all four clean-up steps 76 yon soe f 35 oe es aie produce at gon 
TAIT at a raised an average of 6% pigs to the litter. Those who 7900 pounds of 3.5 per cent milk a year (or 6,200 
BUTLER & lear 
; 4 cents per gallon. On the other |; . pounds of 4 per cent milk, or 5,500 pounds of 4.5 per | 
; . did only three-fourths of the work raised an average . : 
hand, some feeders value a gallon of skimmed milk as that was not so good as this, while those who did only ent milk, or 5,000 pounds of 5 per cent milk). The T 
ouuel toa pound of tenkage. With tankage at 4 per o, of the four suggested steps raised an average of 2V¥étage cow among the 183 Medina cows just about did _ 
hundred or 4 cents a pound, this would also give a value only six pigs to the litter. : this, producing 7,386 pounds of milk a year, worth about men 
of about 4 cents per gallon or 50 cents per 100 pounds $197.21, leaving her owner a profit of not quite $5. L 
: ithe. ; ee . , 
fee emet ae OR cur eorrengeasent says ae The cows that make for profit, the economists point the 
poste the 97 8 hundred, or 7 cents. pound, which Eating More Beef out those that produce at least 9,000 or 10,000 clas 
would give a value of about 7 cents for a gallon of g ut, aes —d at Pp ’ ' gut 
skimmed milk, or 85 cents per hundred. We think UR country people do not eat enough beef. Some pounds of milk a year. high 
tankage should be bought for less than $7 a hundred of them have chicken in the menu rather fre- eet v 
and therefore do not believe skimmed milk is often quently, but in far too many cases too much ee 
worth 85 cents a hundred, or 7 cents a gallon, except cured—often poorly cured—pork is consumed. We need A Whole Herd From One Cow spok 
ssibly when other feeds are very high priced and _ beef clubs in order that more fresh beef may find its + 
awe ne Piper A. CLONIGER, of Gaston County, North are 
purebred pigs, and calves or poultry are being fed. way to thé table  tiealika tt 6. aah aie ota of N 
2. Cottonseed meal will not entirely take the place Sometime ago we visited our uncle, who a Di . record from most of the records cows have caus 
of tankage or skimmed milk in feeding hogs. We ay hg <a 3 Canada. Mga “ tine, ae 4 made, Eleven years ago, long before the cement high- has 
think some animal protein advisable, and therefore — a oa vataae | bai pe ® gem ae ‘ty The way came right through the Cloniger farm, this heifer He 
think some milk or tankage, or fish meal should be used fe ame t ' gg - std tale re of ft ree “" was bought. In Southern parlance, Mr. Cloniger might fligt 
regardless of the other sources of protein in the ration, ‘4rmers of the clu ae , take turns in furnishing the ove been called a man from “the sticks”—but now that 
As a source of digestible protein cottonseed meal at eat and in taking the choice cuts. thousands of automobiles whiz past the Cloniger farm T 
$2.25 a hundred is cheaper than tankage at $7 a hun- There are other economical ways of getting beef for every day. wre 
dred. In fact, cottonseed meal at $2.25 per hundred the farm table. Last summer we found that a number The remarkable thing about this cow is that Mr com 
furnishes protein at about the same price as tankage at of farmers near Lindale in Smith County, Texas, were Clenlaes bias 23-ef her dinghters ond grankdeuatiers shot 
$4 per hundred. But there is a difference in protein, canning beef. Of course, beef can be canned at home, ~ es , er ah and 
: ss : . : . ; : z : right in his herd today. Mr. Cloniger didn’t quite like 
and, in our opinion, some animal protein such as tank- but in this particular case, the Lindale Canning Co. was that little heifer when she fell to his lot from a codp- valu 
age is highly desirable, if not essential to best results. doing the work on shares. A farmer who was offered atntiin siteenene 1) wenden at $135—but af eouree R 
FE di f considerable quantities $4 for a yearling by a cattle buyer, killed the animal he didn’t - a a Pn that he pst buying . * 
urthermore, the feeding o ‘ I uyer, e didn ow , pu 
of cottonseed meal for. long periods may in some cases one night and took it to the canning — pee ewe whole herd on the annual coupon plan, two dozen cows ees 
give unsatisfactory results. If cottonseed meal is to be morning. In seven hours it came back to him in 26 914 coming cows and besides that there’s no guessing “p 
used, we advise feeding it for not to exceed four weeks cans. At 35 cents each, the animal was worth $9.10 in 1 ote the thine will end, G. P. WILLIAMS. ‘ 
and then feeding none -for three or four weeks when it supplying the family with nutritious food,- while the ct 
may be fed for another four weeks, or in intervals of hide sold for $2. ips 
four weeks’ periods. It is probable that a small amount The canning company furnished the cans, and cook- A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— ied 
of cottonseed meal may be fed continuously, but if ed, prepared and canned the beef for one-half. The sy 
enough meal is to be used to make it worth while, we farmer also got back a considerable quantity of juice Farmers Have Made Much Progress sa eas A 
think best to feed for four weeks and then feed none or broth, especially fine in case of sickness or in mak- Y : 
for three or four weeks. ing soup, for 6 cents a can. It struck us as being a : + apni ee ae zén, 
For young pigs or pigs under 100 pounds weight, we mighty fine proposition for the farmer, and, of course, LONG. some lines, such as diversification and the wld 
would prefer to use tankage, fish meal, or skimmed it paid the canning company, or they would not have use of legumes, farmers have made greater ag & I 
milk than any other source of protein, or at least would gone into it. EUGENE BUTLER. "Tess in the past five years than was made in the have 
, - previous ten or twenty years. Financial trouble has dusk 
use some of one of these regardless of other proteins fed. So" served to sharpen our minds and spur our ingenuity have 
If cottonseed meal is to be fed to hogs weighing 100 A Cow Should Pay $192 for Her Keep to make money despite difficulties. Ah will 
pounds or more, we advise about— ITH ihe sniieechihon’ te tent tan Geet Among other signs of progress, take the advance in ie 
15 parts corn by weight Sn ee en Sees h the use of cow-testing associations, for example. Five calle 
2 parts cottonseed meal cost, it’s the upkeep. For proof of t at state- years ago Western dairy farmers were just beginning of | 
1 part tankage ment, rural economists at the Ohio Agricul- j,4 wake up to the value of keeping an absolute check = 
3. Neither charcoal nor spent bone black is neces- tural College offer records kept for five years by 20 on their cows. Today dairymen everywhere are in- an 
sary in a mineral mixture for hogs and they_serve Medina‘County dairymen, their herds totaling 183 cows. terested. Je 
somewhat different purposes when used. Alfalfa and sweet clover plants have the | 
recently invaded all sections of the the 
We prefer to use charcoal and then \ Northwest. We have in the five years and 
get the calcium (lime) and phosphorus . + B acquired much knowledge of the use of 
needed from bone meal, wood ashes or | eaching Calves Again!—,. Edw. Tuffe lime and all manner of fertilizers. Con- ray 
acid phosphate. sider also the amazing progress of the 
; The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman ‘ “ t 
he: : poultry business in the past five years. prey 
TO AVOID RUNTY PIGS it's ‘equal to 10 pounds of wheat, twould We have standardized production and We 
warm your soul in March! So by the eatthsting tnethods in thet setiod in 
FTER « sow has; been freed of of Washington and’ Masses Sisans ef on | wondertnl: fadhion 2 W 
intestinal worms, there are about the movie stars, ’twould be far better for N Dice fala al h t ' | 
four steps that should be taken: your blood, and for your flesh and bone, ecessity nas driven home to mos — 
: d 1 f to throw your temper in the mud and farmers cheaper production of all crops ( 
1, Washing the floor and walls o call this milk your own!” Then strategy chiefly through better tillage methods 
the farrowing house with a lye solution was duly tried. I said, “Well, I don’t and the use of labor-saving machinery. ; 
and then rinsing. — oe —_ Se re pox The spread of the combine last year is Ax 
5 : or wha ey ir s ; so, - . . : 
2. Scrubbing the sow with a brush lob Melebiie tient panacea, ject’ ae your a case in point. We have gained new 1 : 
and soapy hot water solution. stubborn way until you starve and cross gy roca . wae Bane its go eden 
: . the bar in suicidal gray; the porkers ' Oo e five-year pe 1 
NB yer: oa sow and pigs on shall have every drop, my how I love say 3 everywhere have been pettiog B. 
ring until t are— those pigs! Go on, and starve, grow in a heap of stu n the question o 
4 Rect nl lot of ground that | apt taught these calves to drink at weak, mer flop—I’d trade you off for the Paves. By ia - pre: af cenit a 
4 © pK last, but O, what grief was mine! figs!” O6 Jealous were they? Not 4 per acre and per man. “A better quality Mo 
has not had hogs on it lately. Upon my face the trial is cast in wrinkle, bit! They tossed their heads and bawled! f oduct Pp h 1 duced” Kin 
In Illinois, the methods of about 160 seam, and line! A stubborn bunch? Yes, I had exhausted all my wit, and still was of product more cheaply produc Te. 
F . h li h d litter land of shades, it is the truth, I think, balked and stalled! They wouldn’t drink, might well continue to be the slogan sect 
ues SS hee the sow and litte that Solomon and all his maids could not they didn’t drink, until their strength was for agriculture because along that route We 
were investigated. It was found that teach them to drink! For seven days gone, until their rafters ceased to sink success will be found. Glor, 
aout half of these 160 farmers did all with tender heart I tried the way of love. —upon my word, upon! They yielded only “ 2 2 : Th, 
four of the kinds of clean-up work I said, “Please drop those gums apart, when at last ’twas hopeless to resist; When agriculture 1s put into its s Exit 
f: come bossie, turtle dove!” Then I tried they never broke their stubborn fast while proper relation with the other industries £ Fri 
suggested above. : They scalded the far- reason, logic, sense. I said, “Now, calves, they could kick or twist! They’re drink- so far as privilege is concerned, it will : Matt 
Se tes, caclied the cower betove they | clr drabhcg miter tary Tusvesime aes sats [or cu. "te cam eet ond bering | be discovered that we have been leara- ME Se 
a was the sows before they Ae _ oe Forage Biron, ing many things during the lean years. bran 
were put in the clean quarters for far- calories of heat, it has protein and starch, wet was sure a heavy chore! Experience is always ae Sing la Me 
rowing, and hauled the sows and pigs Pe —The Farmer, St. Paul, Minn, 14:33 
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| OUR WEEKLY SERMON | 
By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. | 








We 
HE little pronoun “I” often gets in 
way of a larger pronoun “we.” “I” 


is necessary; “we” is absolutely essential. 

Listening not long ago to an egotistical 
man speaking, I 
found that he used 
the pronoun “I” 30 
times in five minutes. 

While we must not 
depreciate the fact 
that before a man 
can see clearly he 


is also true that be- 
fore he can become 
a builder he must 
learn the value of “we.” 

The framers of the Constitution of the 
United States began the immortal docu- 
ment with this thrilling word, “we.” 

Lincoln stood broken hearted among 
the graves of Gettysburg and uttered the 
classic 120 words in the English lan- 
guage, saying, “It is rather that we shall 
highly resolve—” 

When General Pershing and his dough- 
boys came to the grave of Lafayette, he 
spoke a sentence that will not die, “We 
are here.” 

No human being in many centuries has 
caught the fancy of the multitudes as 
has Charles Lindbergh, the flying ace. 
He has published a book, telling of his 
flight. The title of it is We. He knew 
that we did not work alone. 

Too much of this “I” business will 
wreck any home. A bride and groom 
come to the altar as two “I’s.” They 
should go away from it a “we.” “I, my, 
and mine” have to yield to their larger 
values, “we, us, and ours.” 


Read the story of the Pharisee and the 
publican who went into the temple to 
pray. The Pharisee used the pronoun 
“IT” several times. People who think that 
they are better than other men, are likely 
to be inflated in the “I.” 

Over emphasis on “I” tends to make 
men narrow and bad. Religion becomes 
my religion. All other views are wrong. 

Dr. Edward A. Steiner, the world citi- 
zén, and one of the foremost Americans, 
said recently :— 

“T have felt the great thrills of life. I 
have been in the mountains, at dawn, and 
dusk. I have traveled on the seas. I 
have had such friendships that I was 





J. W. HOLLAND 


willing to give and not receive. I have 
known love at its best. I have been 
called husband and father. But no thrill 


of life can so move my heart as that 
when I look abroad upon all mankind 
and say the divine word, ‘We.’” 

Jesus said, “For whosoever shall do 
the will of my Father who is in heaven, 
the same is my brother, and my sister 
and mother.” 


It takes a good deal of grace and love 
to look out over a community, either in 
town or country, and from the heart say, 
“We, the people.” 


| WHAT TO READ EACH NIGHT | 


OLLOWING are appropriate and 

beautiful passages for the whole 
family to read together each night for 
the coming week :— 


Friday, October 7,—Gospel of the Kingdom, 
Matt. 4:23 to 5:16. 

Saturday, October 8.—In Country, Town and 
Home, Matt. 8:1-17, 

Sunday, October 9.—The Master and His 
Disciples, Matt. 9:35 to 10.15. 

Monday, October 10.—The Rejection of the 
King, Matt. 12:9-30. 

Tuesday, October 11.—Mighty Works, Matt 
14:13-36. 

Wednesday, October 12—The Cross and the 
Glory, Matt. 16:21 to 17:13. 

Thursday, October 13.—The Entry and the 
Exit, Matt. 21:1-17. 

Friday, October 14.—Watch and Be Ready, 
Matt. 24:42 to 25:13. 

Saturday, October 15.—In Loving Remem- 
brance, Matt. 26:6-30. 

Memory Verses: Matt. 4:23; 8:17; 9:38; 12:14; 
14:33; 16:24; 21:5; 24:44; 26:13, 
(Copgright, by Sunday School Times Company) 








must use his “I,” it |. 
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Your dollar buys more than ever 


with a Hiner Pontiac Six selling at lower prices 


Ever since it flashed in- 
to the field, the Pontiac 
Six has won its success on 
the basis of dollar-for-dol- 
lar value. When introduc- 
ed, it represented a new 
idea in low-priced sixes— 
the idea of truly high 
quality in design, per- 
formanceandappearance. 
And it won world record 
public acceptance almost 
overnight. 


Yet now your dollar 
buys more than ever—for 
today’s Pontiac Six em- 
bodies many improve- 
ments in the original 
Pontiac Six design. It is 
now offered with beautiful 
new Fisher bodies in new 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Duco colors and every 
body type has been re- 
duced in price! 


You may have heard 
that the Pontiac Six is a 
marvelous car for per- 
formance. 


You may have admired 
the sparkling beauty of 
its Fisher bodies. 


You may have read that 
a new measure of value 
was created by this finer 
Pontiac Six selling at low- 
er prices—but until you 
actually see today’s Pon- 
tiac Six, and actually sit 
at the wheel, you cannot 
know how fine a six can 


now be bought for $745! 








New lower prices 
on all passenger 
car body types 


(Effective July 15) 
Coupe - - =- = = 
Sport Roadster - - 


Sport Cabriolet - 
Landau Sedan -- 
De Luxe Landau Sedan 


$745 
$745 
$795 
$845 
$925 


The New Oakland All-American Six, 


$1045 to $1265. All prices at 
Delivered prices includ: 


factory. 





handling charges. Easy to pay on the 
General Motors Time Payment Plan. 








“The New and Fine 
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The One-Profit WITTE 
Log and 


Tree Saw 





par Bawa 16 to 40 cords © dav! to tree sew in 8 minutes. 


FREE fice? fics. itcdsn. Shears thtovins Setvics 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





| WITTE 
7357 Witte Building 
7357 Empire Building 
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Ih TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 
l] YOU MUST SAY 
“| SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER” 
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Our 
Advertisements 


Guaranteed 
—— Reliable 
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ments RELIABLE. 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 
If in writing advertisers and 

ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will 
report any unsatisfactory transaction to us within thirty 
days from date of order, we will refund cost price of 
article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 
on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any 
fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, how- 
ever; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate 
land before purchasing. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


News of Alabama Farm Progress 


Actions Like These Point to a Better Day in Southern Agriculture 


Alabama farmers 





IVE sub-exper- 

iment stations 
for agricultural re- 
search will be es- 
tablished on as 
many soil divisions 
in Alabama within 
the next two years. 
They will be known 
as the Tennessee 


Valley, the Sand 
Mountain, the f 
Black Belt, the 


c 


Wire grass, and the 
Gulf Coast stations. 


Prot. Mi J: 
Funchess, director 
of the Experiment 
Station at the Ala- 
ba ma Polytechnic 
Institute, Auburn, 
together with S. M. 
Dunwoody, com- 
missioner of agri- 
culture, and one 
prominent farmer 
appointed by Bibb 
Graves, Governor 
of Alabama, con- 
stitute the locating 
board. 


Two of these “ 
stations will be es- 
tablished between 
October 1, 1927, and 


is renderi 
ts entitled to the award of Macter IY 
Whereok thio certificate is 
Dated at the Inctitute in 





x dr. 


~BHuburn ~ 
Kuow all men by these presents 
that throughs its safe, honest, intelligent and courageons 






editorial policy 


second 





September 30, 1928. 
The three others 
will be established 
between October I, 
1928, and Septem- 





SRecrow Extension Seavice 


of August in the year of 
our Cord Fas ca ra tueaty cones, 


The Progressive Earmer aa Carm Woman 


nished service to the people of the So 
for Tarm People. Jy test 


granted. 
this 












are planting two- 
thirds of the hairy 
veteh seed imported 
this year. 


Pecan News 

OOD news for 

pecan grow- 
ers regarding the 
storage of, pecans 
is contained in a 
recent announce- 
ment by the Nat- 
ional Pecan Grow- 
ers’ Exchange, a 
cooperative mar- 
keting association, 


with headquarters 
at Albany, Geor- 
gia. -It says that 


the storage of pe- 
cans is practica? 
and feasible. This 
will result in im- 
portant changes in 
the distribution of 
pecans. It means 
also that the sur- 
plus of heavy crops 
can be carried over 
to the next year 
and that people can 
have pecans when 
they want them 
and where they 
want them. 
Furthermore, it is 
stated by the man- 
agement of! the ex- 
change that the 


ose Sa 
eae | 








ber 30, 1929, 


The bill estab- 
lishing them appro- 
priated $25,000 for 
buildings and equip- 
ment for each station. For mainte- 
nance and operation each will receive 
$12,000 annually. 

The donation of not less than 200 acres 
of cultivatable land for each station is 
required. This land must be representa- 
tive of the soil area which it is to serve; 
it must be accessible; and it must be 
approximately level and uniform. This 
is necessary for research work. 


At an early date the committee expects 
to begin its study of the different loca- 
tions which have been suggested. Wher- 
ever people are interested the committee 
will consider their proposition, keeping im 
mind the fact that each statiom must 
serve a large area. 

Each station will study problems of 
greatest concern to the farmers living on 
that soi type. The Gulf Coast station, 
for example, will devote most of its ef- 
forts to a study of truck crops, fruits, 
citrus, and pecans, because they are ma- 
jor crops in that section. The Black 
Belt station will consider livestock, grain, 
and forage crops in the main, although 
other lines of research will be added as 

» needed and as feasible. Likewise, the other 
stations will study problems of greatest 
concern. 


New County Agent 

. H.Gibbons is the new county agent 
for Baldwin County, Alabama, with 
headquarters at Bay Minette. He began 
work, October 1. He was employed on 
a coéperative basis by the Baldwin Coun- 
ty Board of Revenue, which is the com- 
Missioners. court and the Extension Ser- 
wice of the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Awburn, Alabama. Final arrange- 


ments for it were made by R. G. Arnold, 
district agent, and the Baldwin County 
officials. 

From May, 1924, to September 30, 1927, 
Mr. Gibbons was extension horticulturist 
for Alabama, in which position he work- 


azine for Farm People.” 


THIS “DIPLOMA” WILL HANG ON OUR WALL 


At the close of the banquet given by The Progressive Farmer in honor of the ten Master Farmers of Alabama, selected in codépera- 
tion with the Alabama Extension Service, it was moved by one of the guests that The Progressive Farmer be declared a “Master Mag- 
In accordance with that motion officials of Alabama Polytechnic Institute came to Birmingham recently and 
in the presence of the entire editorial and business staff of the paper, conferred upon The Progressive Farmer the above official award. 


By P. O. DAVIS 


Editor, Alabama 


ed throughout the state. Since Baldwin 
County is largely a horticultural country, 
this gave him special training for work 
in that county. 

Mr. Gibbons graduated at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute in 1924, specializing 
in horticulture. Before entering college 
at Auburn he taught in the rural schools 
of Alabama; was principal of one of the 
Dothan City schools two years; taught 
in the Barnes Prep School, Montgomery, 
two years; was principal of the Marbury 
High School three years; and principal 
of the Secondary Agricultural School at 
Hamilton two ‘years. 


Cullman Sells Hogs 
ULLMAN County has joined the 
roll of Alabama counties selling hogs 

in carlots. The first carlot sale of hogs 
ever shipped from this county went out 
on September 15 when a carload of fat 
porkers, weighing 10,730 pounds, return- 
ed to farmers $1,185.07. 

It was a coéperative sale with County 
Agent J. B. Mitchell in charge. The 
Cullman Kiwanis Club codperated with 
him, as did the farmers. Judge S. J. 
Griffin was an enthusiastic supporter of 
the project. 

In May, 1926, Cullman County club 
boys and farmers bought 46 head of 
registered gilts which were shipped in 
from another county. Eighteen of the 
46 porkers sold im this car came from 
these gilts. More of them will be ready 
for sale later. 

Mr. Mitchell thinks that hog raising 
in Cullman County has a good future. 


Poultry Returns for July : 


LTHOUGH July is not a good 
month for poultry those 14,726 hens 


Extension Service 


in 81 demonstration farm flocks through- 
out Alabama made a satisfactory showing 
during July of this year, according to 
John E, Ivey and G. A. Trollope of the 
poultry department at Auburn. The re- 
turn per hen above feed cost was 14.1 
cents, or approximately 4% cent per day 
per hen. 

The average production per hen was 
13.5 eggs, the market value of which 
was 32 cents. The feed cost was 17.9 
cents, leaving 14.1 cents. On this basis 
the feed cost to produce one dozen eggs 
was 15.8 cents. 

Grain comsumption per hen during the 
month was 3 pounds; mash, 3.2 pounds. 


This report covers 81 demonstration 
flocks owned by farmers throughout the 
state. The average number of hens per 
farm reporting was 181.8. The income 
per farm above feed cost was $25.93. 


These demonstration farm flocks are 
managed by the owners and are kept by 
the owners as demonstrations. The coun- 
ty farm and home demonstration agents 
and poultry specialists of Auburn codp- 
erate with them. 


Vetch Business Grows 
LABAMA continues to move for- 
ward with her vetch business. Up 

to September 24, the Alabama Farm 
Bureau Federation had received orders 
from the county farm bureaus for 690,- 
000 pounds of hairy vetch seed and 25,000 
pounds of monantha vetch seed—a total 
of 715,000 pounds. 

At that time orders were still beimg re- 
ceived and Edward A. O’Neal, president, 
said that he expected the total for the 
season to be around 750,000 pounds, in- 
cluding both kinds. He said also that 


a 


keeping qualities of 
pecans after re- 
moval from stor- 
age are not im- 
paired; that the 
flavor is as good as fresh nuts; and that 
they do not dry out and lose weight as 
new-crop nuts do. 

By having pecans in storage they can 
be placed on the market in the early fall 
for the Thanksgiving and other seasonal 
demands. Im the past it has been im- 
possible to supply this demand because 
the harvest usually does not begin until 
November. 

Clifton Kirkpatrick, of Selma, Ala- 
bama, a big pecan grower and official of 
the National Exchange, says that this 
storage discovery is an outstanding de- 
velopment for pecan growers. 


County Agent Is Dead 


Oy G. Neal, county agent in Wilcox 
County, is dead. After an illness 
of several weeks he passed away Sep- 
tember 19. 


Before coming to Alabama on Febru- 
ary 11, 1925, Mr. Neal was county agent 
at Barnesville, Georgia. He made an ex- 
cellent record as county agent in Wilcox 
County. 

Going to Dairy Show 
LABAMA will be well represented 
at the National Dairy Exposition in 

connection with the Tri-State Fair at 
Memphis, October 15-22. Prof. J. C. 
Grimes, head of the department of animal 
husbandry of the College of Agriculture 
at Auburn, has received information indi- 
cating that county agents, farmers, bank- 
ers, creamerymen, and others interested 
will take advantage of this opportunity 
to see an exposition of the best in dairy- 
ing, dairy equipment, and dairy practices. 


Professor Grimes, Prof. W. H. Eaton, 
and F. W. Burns will go as representa- 
tives of the College of Agriculture at 
Auburn. They will be present October 
18-19, which will be “Alabama Days.” 
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October 8, 1927 
TRINE EXHIBITS AT ALABAMA | 


| STATE FAIR | 


HE agricultural exhibits at the Ala- 

bama State Fair continue to improve. 
Last year Judge Fred Mutchler, of Bow- 
ling Green, Ky., said, “The poorest ex- 
hibit this year is better than the best 
seven years ago when I first judged at 
this fair.” This year Mr. Mutchler was 
of the sincere opinion that the exhibits 
shown at the Fair Grounds in Birming- 
ham from September 26 to October 1 
were better than those of 1926. 

There were 11 county exhibits. Shelby 
took first money. Other counties figuring 
in the ‘prizes in the order they placed 
were Montgomery, Jefferson, Chilton, 
Cullman, and Morgan. Creditable ex- 
hibits from Madison, Choctaw, Cren- 
shaw, Walker, and Pike were shown. 

There were seven individual exhibits. 
W. L. Ballew of Decatur was first prize 
winner in this group. 

Four-H club boys and girls sent some 
very fine exhibits. There were 105 corn 
exhibits from 14 counties and 45 cotton 
exhibits from 11 counties. Each of these 
came from an acre that a four-H club 
boy had grown in either cotton or corn 
according to instructions from his county 
agent and from J. C. Lowery, state boys’ 
club agent. Mr. Lowery told us that the 
boys would make about 55 bales of cot- 
ton on their 45 acres, due to the fact that 
they followed Auburn methods as advo- 
cated by the Alabama Extension Service. 

One of the interesting things to us 
about the Four-H club girls’ exhibits 
was the canned fruits and vegetables. The 
girls presented canning budgets which 
consisted of 16 pints and 32 quarts of 
fruits and vegetables and represented 
enough to provide for one person during 
the winter months, if supplemented with 
fresh vegetables from a year-round gar- 
den. 

Some really marvelous achievements in 
leather work were included among things 
made by farm women in home demon- 
stration work. Home demonstration spec- 
ialists have studied this art in France and 
the purses, pocketbooks, notebook covers, 
and various other leather articles made by 
farm women and exhibited at the fair 
show that their work has brought unus- 
ual results. 


F. W. Burns, livestock specialist, Ala- 
bama Extension Service, told us that the 
livestock exhibits showed a decided im- 
provement. . In 1926 only two herds of 
Jerseys were exhibited and this year there 
were eleven. 








Robert Jemison, Jr., won several prizes 
on his Jersey herd from Spring Lake 
Farms near Birmingham. One of his 
cows placed as senior clampion female. 
Pebble Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga., 
exhibited a fine herd of Jerseys and had 
junior champion bull, grand champion 
bull, junior champion female, and grand 
champion female in Jerseys. Senior 
champion bull in Jerseys went to Rest 
Cottage Farm, Columbus, Georgia. 


J. W.. Baxter of Huntsville, Ala:, ex- 
hibited a fine herd of Jerseys. Alabama 
College of Montevallo contested with R. 
F. Randolph of Illinois for Holstein 
prizes and made a creditable showing. 


J. H. Franklin of Midville, Ga., show- 
ed some fine Hampshire hogs. Etowah 
Vale Farms of Canton, Ga., showed a fine 


_ herd of Aberdeen-Angus beef cattle. 


The poultry show, sponsored by the In- 
terstate Poultry Association in codpera- 
tion with the Alabama Poultry Associa- 
tion in connection with the fair showed 
some very creditable birds. 


C5) 


O*E acre of cabbage grown for seed 

will produce enough seed to plant 
2,500 acres, while one acre of English 
peas grown for seed purposes will pro- 
duce, on an average, only enough seed to 


Hold it there 


This unity construction goes 
beyond Essex performance to 
Essex comfort, appearance and 
economy. Thus its compact- 
ness gives 15% more passen- 
ger room. Its riding edse is 
not excelled by any car regard- 
less of size or price. 


-Passenger Speedabout $700 
Coach $735 


all daylong / ™ * 


with ease to car and comfort to passengers 


Your Essex gives you 50 miles an hour all day long. Far 
greater speed if you want it. Brilliant activity in pick-up 
and hill climbing. More than 2% times the power its 
motor size ordinarily rates it. Long life and enduring 
character to all its abilities and quality. 


It is exclusive performance because Essex Super-Six de- 
sign is exclusive. And because every part of motor and 
chassis‘is engineered to true balance with every other part. 


Coupe $735 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit, plus war excise tax 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 


SPEED 


And it is engineered to lowest 
operation and maintenance 
cost. During the year Essex 
has outsold any other ‘‘Six’’ at 
or near the price, almost two to 
one, and we believe a single 
ride will fully reyeal the 
reason. 


ESSEX Super-Six 


4-Passenger Speedster $835 
Sedan $835 r 
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TO BENEFIT BY OUR GUARANTEE OF ADS 


YOU MUST SAY 


“I SAW YOUR AD IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER.” 
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Bargain. Thousands are {@) 
satisfied. 4 yards or more 
of eac NO SCRIMS. 









The very newest and latest 


quality. Worth double. 


SEND NO MONEY fry, Por ..2 ae 
= charge. . Rt bungie $2.45, postage 

Peso satisfied, NORTHERN FABRIC GO, 
186 N. La Salle St.. Dept. 26 Chieage, | 





Goaton RPUL ERICAN WATCH. To advertise 
Figo ms mann OEY Nearest 





| rilant three acres of the canning crop. “*| F 








SBOE oo see nee eee 
& CO., 39 W. Adams 8t. C15, Chicago, Ill, 














saving bargains. 


LINCOLN MAIL ORDER CO. Inc. 





and 
Be sure to state i 


‘@ and color, 
Peg Send No Money srivat""Money back it not satis 
: Sa FREE Bargain Catalog lists hundreds of money 


for your copy. 
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The Low Priced 
Fisk Tire 
The Fisk Premier 


A low first cost tire made 
by a reliable company to 
give dependable service. 





The tire that has given 
hundreds of thousands of 
. motorists a new idea of 
| tire satisfaction and tire 
| economy. The motorist’s 
standard for a quality tire 
at a moderate price. 


“FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE” 








ARMERS of. Mississippi, Louisiana, 

and Alabama have grasped the op- 
portunity to get long-term farm loans 
which they can repay over a long period 
of years from the earnings of their 
farms. They have appreciated what such 
loans mean to them when made at low 
rates of interest and at small initial cost 
with no renewal charges, commissions, or 
bonuses. In fact, they have made use of 
such loans more extensively than farm- 
ers living in any other Federal Farm 
Loan district. The Federal Land Bank 
located in New Orleans, serving these 
three great states, has more than 54,000 
borrowers whose loans totaled the first 
of the year approximately $111,514,000. 


Small as Well as Large Loans 


T HAS always been the policy of this 

bank to aid the small farmer as well 
as the large one. We do not make the 
minimum loans permitted under the law, 
$100, because it costs the borrower too 
much to have the title to his farm search- 
ed, the farm appraised and other neces- 
sary charges, but we do sometimes lend 
as little as $200 on a farm. The aver- 
age, however, is about $2,000, although 
it has imereased somewhat since the 
maximum which we can loan was raised 
from $10,000 to $25,000. The first of 
this year, 22,234 farms in Mississippi had 
long-term loans which they obtained 
through their local National Farm Loan 
Associations and this bank; 19,904 farm- 
ers in Alabama and 12,233 farmers in 
Louisiana also were enjoying such loans. 
The Mississippi farmers had thus. bor- 
rowed $44,837,000, the Alabama farmers 
$36,324,000, and the Louisiana farmers 
$30,352,000. 

The past year has shown a steady in- 
crease in the popularity of the “federal” 
loan, the bank having loaned nearly 
$10,000,000. Of this amount $3,793,000 
was refund to the present reduced in- 
terest rates. However, this left us a net 
gain of more than $6,000,000, accommo- 
dating nearly 3,000 farmers. 

The interest rate on loans through the 
365 national farm loan associations in 
these states and the Federal Land Bank 
has never been in excess of 6 per cent and 
most loans have carried 5% per cent. We 
are now lending at 5 per cent. That ac- 
counts for the refunding of about $3,793,- 
000, or about 1,800 loans in the last year. 
Not only are our initial interest rates 
very low, but since this is a codperative 
or mutual organization, any surplus col- 
lected above cost of operation and a 
reasonable reserve is returned to the bor- 
rowers in the form of dividends. For 
the last four years the dividend has been 
8 per cent. In 1926 we thus distributed 
$432,525. This, of course, tends to re- 
duce the net interest paid by the. borrow- 
ers who are also the stockholders in their 
local national farm loan associations to 
the extent of 5 per cent of the amount 
of their loans. The funds thus derived 
by the associations are invested in stock 
in the New Orleans Federal Land Bank. 
Stock thus held now amounts to $5,582,460. 


To Be Owned by Farmers 


HEN these banks were first estab- 
lished the Federal Treasury ad- 
vanced $750,000 to each bank, that is it 
purchased stock to that extent. The Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Act, however, provided 
that as the banks made more and more 
loans the stock held by the Federal Gov- 
ernment was to be purchased by the 
farmers. Therefore, the government was 
gradually to retire from the ownership 
of stock in these banks and the farmers 
were to acquire it. Farmer acquisition 
has been completed in the New Orleans 
and seven other banks and in the re- 





| maining four the government holds only 


By T. F. DAVIS 


about a million dollars in stock. This 
does not mean, however, that there is 
any less government supervision than 
formerly. With the increase in loans, of 
course, has come a very great increase 
im the total amount of stock held by the 
farmers in these 12 banks. It now ex- 
ceeds $56,000,000 in the 12 banks. These 
banks have built up reserves, surplus, and 
undivided profits in excess of $12,000,000. 
Their net earnings from establishment 
have been more than $40,000,000 of which 
$16,000,000 has been distributed as divi- 
dends, thereby reducing the interest charge 
to borrowers. 

Farmer borrowers rather generally ap- 
preciate the advantages they enjoy under 
a loan of this kind so that the amount of 
delinquency is very small indeed. Even 
in these stressful times farmers are rais- 
ing the money to pay their interest and 
amortization or retirement money. 

Farmers generally plan ahead to miecet 
this payment annually. As a matter 
of fact the payments usually are not 





. F. DAVIS 
Mr. Davis is president of the Federal Land 
Bank of New Orleans. 


larger than the interest alone on loans 
obtained elsewhere on farm mortgages. 
The total interest and retirement fund 
now only amounts to 6 per cent. For 
instance if a loan ig to run for 35% years 
and the farmer is to pay 5 per cent in- 
terest, he adds 1 per cent, which gradu- 
ally pays off the principal and wipes out 
the loan. On a $1,0% loan, for instance, 
he pays $60 a year. The final payment is 
$46.59. As the years pass more of the 
$60 is applied to the reduction of the 
loan and less and less is required to pay 
the interest. After five years, the bor- 
rower may pay off the loan entirely or 
any part of it he may choose, so that this 
type of loan has every advantage of a 
short-term loan and many that it does 
not possess. 


Advantages Summarized 

N FACT, many of our borrowers sum 

up the advantages of loans obtained 
through their National Farm Loart Asso- 
ciations and the Federal Land Bank of 
New Orleans as follows :— 

1. The long-term loan, 35 years, in it- 
self is 4 worthwhile feature which can’t 
be obtained elsewhere. It gives tf farmer 
ample time to pay from his farming op- 
erations. 

2. As long as the small annual pay- 
ments art? kept up there will be no fore- 
closure. This bugbear is at once and for- 
ever relegated to the scrap heap. 

3. The amortization plan reduces the 
mortgage gradually until it is paid off. 
It is painless, yet positive. No large 
amount ever comes due. A stipulated 
small amount is paid each year. As the 
years. pass more of the money is credited 


The Progressive Farmer 


| Mortgage Money at 5 Per Cent 


Co-operative Serves Thousands of Farmers With Long Term Loans 


. 


President, Federal Land Bank of New Orleans 


on the principal and less and less is re 
quired for interest. 
4. Any farmer wishing to pay faster 
than the required installments may do so. 
5. You are doing business with your 
own institution which is impersonal in its 
nature and is operated solely for service. 


6. The gradual reduction of your first 
mortgage makes the second mortgage 
more desirable from a lender’s stand- 
point. 

7. The fact that you are able to secure 
a Federal Land Bank loan in itself is 
ample evidence that the title to your prop- 
erty is good and marketable. 

8. The cost of getting a Federal Farm 
Loan is not repeated every three to five 
years, as with a short-term loan. The 
iffitial charge is very small. 

9. The long-term loan. permits the 
farmer to adopt the best farm practice 
and be assured that so long as he pays 
his small annual installments he won't be 
disturbed. 

Editor’s Note.—This type of loan is made 

available to our readers in Georgia and 


Florida through the Federal Land Bank 
of Columbia, S. C. 


| A TEST OF HEAVY APPLICA- | 
| TIONSOFPOTASH | 


HIS season, on cotton fertilized with 

a basic application of 300 pounds acid 
phosphate, 300 pounds nitrate of soda, 
and 200 pounds kainit per acre, a side 
dressing of 100 pounds per acre of muri- 
ate of potash was made, with a view to 
ascertaining if heavier application of pot- 
ash would pay. The soil was a typical! 
Orangeburg sandy loam—sandy soil with 
a red clay subsoil. The yield per acre of 
the plots getting the potash side-dressing 
and those not getting it are shown be- 
low :— 








Yield 
seed cotton 
per acre 
Potash side-dressing ...........+++:- 1,232 
No potash side-dressing .......... 1,192 


As will be seen, the plot getting the 
side-dressing of muriate of potash made 
a gain of ‘40 pounds of seed cotton per 
acre, worth, at 8 cents per pound for seed 
cotton, $3.20. As the cost of this ma- 
terial was about $40 per ton, or $2 per 
acre, it would seem doubtful if this heav- 
ier application of potash is to be recom- 
mended. I feel sure, however, that as 
much as 200 pounds per acre of kainit 
or its equivalent should be used for cot- 
ton on practically all uplands throughout 
this section. B. L. MOSS. 


| HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
MEET 








RESIDENT J. B. Wight announces 
the annual meeting of the Georgia 
State Horticultural Society to be held in 
Macon, Georgia, October 20 and 2h. The 
Lanier Hotel will be headquarters for 
the society. Besides a very interesting 
and worthwhile program, displays will be 
made of fruits, truck crops, and flowers 
Cash prizes are to be awarded to those 
exhibiting new varieties of fruits and 
nuts. If possible, at the Macon meeting 
exhibits should be made of apples, pecans, 
English walnuts, native blueberries, and 
figs. A room has been arranged for this 
purpose at the Lanier Hotel, 


~ * a) 


[* IS interesting to note that the poul- 
try population in the United States in 
1920 was 373,000,000. A further interesting 
fact is that slightly more than one-third 
of all the poultry in the world are in this 
country. 
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| CONTROL CORN WEEVILS 


MONG the more destructive insects 

in Alabama is the corn weevil. It 
ranks up near the top in destruction. It 
is meaner than the boll weevil in that it 
does most of its damage in the crib after 
corn has been gathered, while boll weevil 
does its damage while cotton is fruiting 
—not after the grower has gone to the 
trouble and expense of harvesting. 


Ww. A. Ruffin, extension entomologist, 
Auburn, says that two steps are essential 
in corn weevil control. One is to clean 
the crib thoroughly before putting new 
corn into it. It is better to do this sev- 
eral days before harvesting begins. The 
second is to fumigate with carbon disul- 
phide, known as “hi-life,” soon after 
harvesting. 


Wait until the corn goes through its 
usual heating process before fumigating. 
Fumigation requires a tight crib. Car- 
bon disulphide is a liquid. It should be 
used at the rate of 8 to 15 pounds per 
1,000 cubic feet of space in the crib. A 
very tight crib requires less carbon disul- 
phide. 

It should be poured in two to four pans 
located at different places on top of the 
corn. It will vaporize and find its way 














DISTRICT AGENT ARNOLD 
R. G. Arnold, a new district agent of the 


Alabama Extension Service, is an Auburn 


man. He came to Auburn from the agricul- 
tural school at Hamilton. He was reared on 
a farm in Marion County. As a county agent 


in Fayette County, Ala., then for some time 
in Mississippi, and- then back to Sumter 
County, and later to Coffee County, Ala., Mr. 
Arnold did outstanding work. Mr, Arnold 
is located at Auburn. 


down through the corn because the vapor 
is heavier than air. It should not be 
applied when the temperature is below 60 
degrees and it should remain ati least 24 
hours. 

Carbon disulphide is very inflammable. 
Hence all fire should be kept away. 








NEW MARKET SERVICE | 


NDER the title of “What Have You 

for Sale?” the Alabama Farm Bu- 
reau is establishing a new service. The 
purpose is to assist members of the or- 
ganization in selling. whatever they have 
for sale. The plan is for each member 
to notify his county farm bureau about 
what he has and when it will be ready. 
If the amounts of any product in any 
county is more than the county will con- 
sume the state farm bureau will assist 
the county farm bureau and county agent 
in selling wherever there is a market. 





Because cotton is the main money 
crop in Alabama, the Farm Bureau has 
given a great deal of attention to mar- 
keting cotton. Hay, turkeys, eggs, and 
other products have been sold this way 
and now the organization is establishing 
a general marketing service. It is based 
upon the theory that there is a demand 
somewhere for every product. 
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WHY do people like good to- 
baccos? For just one reason — 
And Camel brings 
this world more tobacco pleasure 
every day than any other cigarette 
that ever was made. That’s why the 
number of Camel smokers is the 
largest in the world. Why Camel 
gains in popularity every hour. 
If you want the sheerest plea- 
sure that wonderful tobaccos can ment. Camel leads the world! 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, 


Smoke (amels for the one big reason .. . 


enjoyment! 


give, just try Camels. So mellow 
and mild you’ll wonder how you 
ever got along without them. So 
smooth and fragrant that they will 
reveal a smoking contentment 
that is full and complete. 


We invite you to know Camels 
because they are so good. This 


famous cigarette will repay you 
in full measures of genuine enjoy- 


N. C. 
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Pear, Plum, herry. Berries, G . Nuts. Shade and 
Ornamental Trees Vines Curate. Sosiig to cere FREE 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Bex 22 TENM, 


OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing 

























Scalecide, alone, does all that any combination of dormant 


sprays can do. It is the complete dormant spray. Simpler, 


1/4 Bars W Wie 
WALL in ONE Wi’ 






P er, . Used by good fruit growers since 1904, 
. * 

Send for this Big Free Book 

“Bigger Profits from Spraying,” 32 pages. Beautifully illustrated. 

Pictures and describes your orchard = and tells how to control 

them. Contains owed 

in our own orchards of over 30,000 trees, and by many 

well-known fruit growers. Free to any tree owner while 

the supply lasts. Write for your copy of this book today. 

B.G. Pratt Company, 50 Church St., New York, Dep’t54 
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"Why didnt we get 


a Westinghouse 


light plant years ago?” 


w= ou have to crawl out of a warm bed in the 
middle of the night, fuss with a greasy oil lamp, 
lantern and head for the barn — that’s the 
time you appreciate lights that flood on at the turn of 


then grab a 


a button. 


I went through all that for years. It took three of us 
and my wife to keep things going. The time we lost 
grinding feed, and putting elbow grease on pumps and 
the cream separator! And Lucy—well, it doesn’t make 
a woman any younger to steam out over tubs full of 


clothes or scrub sooty lamp chimneys. 


But that’s all over now. It was the Westinghouse book 
that showed us how easy it is to own a light plant—how 
little it costs to run one—and what an enormous amount 


of comfort and convenience it gives. 


A Name That Really Means Something 
This is published by the folks who pioneered in electricity— 
» electrified the first steel mill, were first in radio 
KDKA. It tells you the things you have always 


harn N 
broadcasting with 
wanted to know 


Learn About the Liberal Payment Plan 
ay - most liberal to be found anywhere. You pay a little down— 
i.e 


to suit your convenience. 


Send in the coupon today for 
this fascinating book. It’s FREE 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO, 


Farm Light Division: East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tune in with KDKA — KYW — WBZ 








LIGHT PLANT 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co.,; 
Farm Light Division, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


send information on your easy-buying plan. 


Names cccoccccccccccccccscseccccee:« 
(Print Name and Address) 


Stee woeucee.. 


tinghouse 


Please send me your new 24-page FREE book. Also 


se eeeeeeerereereseeee 


Address... cccccccccccccsccccvcccsccsessscccccccesesesees 


County. cccccccccccccccccccccccccc ccs sc oMtMtlscccccccee set 
Pro. F.-10-8 M.V. 
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OTTON Prices Coming Back— 

Cotton prices have recovered about 
a third of the decline from the high 
point early in September. Cold, rainy 
weather which delay- 
ed picking and low- 
ered the grade, with 
a possibility of some 
frost damage, was the 
latest strengthening 
influence. The Cen- 
sus Bureau report 
of the quantity gin- 
ned to September 16 
was below general 
expectancy and help- 
| ed in the early stages of the upturn. Oth- 
er factors favoring higher prices were 
(1) increased trade buying as the 20-cent 
level was approached, (2) the reluctance 
of growers to sell on a 4-cent decline, 
and (3) the cessation of speculative 
liquidation. 

Views of the size of the crop are still 
wide apart, but weather conditions have 
not been such as to indicate that the offi- 
cial forecast of the yield will be raised 
The ginnings-report, also, was interpreted 
as a small crop symptom. It showed 
3,505,522 bales ginned to September 16 
against 2,509,103 bales last year and 
4,282,066 bales two years ago. While the 
total is considerably larger than last year, 
reports from the field had indicated that 
possibly 30 per cent of the crop had al- 
ready gone through the gin. On this 
basis, the ginning returns would point to 
a crop even smaller than last forecast. 





= 


GILBERT GUSLER 





Aside from crop news, the comparative 
volume of hedging pressure and of trade 
buying will play an important part in 
shaping the course of the market in the 
next few weeks. The light sales report- 
ed in spot markets coupled with the high 
“basis,” shows that growers are not 
eager to sell at prevailing prices. Trade 
buying has not been aggressive, but there 
again, the high “basis” is an indication 
that actual cotton of good spinning 
grades is wanted. Stocks of domestic 
spinners are moderate and foreign spin- 
ners have shown willingness to, add to 
their holdings on good setbacks. The 
cloth markets have been more settled as 
a result of the greater stability shown in 
raw cotton in the last week. 

For the season to September 23, do- 
mestic spinners’ takings were 717,000 
against 916,000 bales last year. Exports 
were 842,000 bales against 888,000 bales 
a year ago. While exports have fallen 
off, the takings of American cotton by 
foreign spinners from stocks held abroad 
totaled 1,055,000 bales against 827,000 
bales last year. If there is any depres- 
sion in the cotton industry abroad, it is 
not apparent in the takings thus far. 


The World’s Tobacco Outlook.—The 
outstanding features of the world’s to- 
bacco ‘situation, according to a summary 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, are :— 

1. Indications of a 1927 world crop some- 
what smaller than 1926. The decrease is due 
to a smaller yield in the United States as 
total production in other countries promises 
to be slightly larger. 
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2. Prices to growers on about the same 
level as last year. 

3. Increasing consumption of cigarette leaf 
tobacco. A slightly increased demand for 
American cigarette leaf in continental Eu- 
rope is indicated along with a decline in the 
Orient. 

4. A tendency toward decline in consump- 
tion of cigar leaf. 

5. A slow but steady imcrease in Great 
Britain in the use of tobacco grown within 
the British Empire. 

Of the various types of tobacco, in- 
creased production of cigar filler in other 
countries probably will more than make 
up for the decrease in the United States, 
while the decrease in production of 
wrapper tobacco in Sumatra and Cuba 
probably will offset increased production 
of domestic wrapper. O° the cigarette 
types, increased production of bright flue- 


cured tobacco will be partly offset by 


some decrease in burley which is used to 
some extent in cigarette manufacture. 


Production of Turkish leaf tobacco in 
Europe continues to decline, but the total 
foreign crop of cigarette tobacco prob- 
ably will be greater than last year. Of 
the other types, including fire-cured and 
air-cured, and the dark types generally, 
the indications are for decreased world 


production due to the marked shrinkage 


in the United States crop. 

Larger Crop and Lower Prices for 
Peanuts.— Peanut prices have been 
comparatively stable in the last few weeks 
at’ around 6% cents for No. 1 Spanish, 
f.o.b. South. A year ago, the quotation 
on this stock was 9% to 93% cents and 
the average for the entire crop year 
probably was above 10 cefts. The new 
crop is moving freely from farmers’ 
hands at around $75 per ton, delivered to 
the mills, with occasional sales above $80, 
The quality of the crop is good, whereas 
last year the percentage of unmerchant- 
able peanuts was high and the total crop 
was much smaller than this year. The 
last official estimate on production indi- 
cated an increase of 20,000,000 pounds in 
Alabama and 15,000,000 pounds in Geor- 
gia over a month previous. With prices 
30 to 40 per cent lower than last year, 
demand for new crop Spanish stock has 
been fairly active thus far. Peanut pro- 
duction in other countries also was fairly 
large for this year. Direct competition 
from this source will not be seriously 
felt for some time yet, however, as Chi- 
nese peanuts are not due to arrive until 
December or January. Actual imports 
recently have been small. 

Plenty of “Sweets.”,—With a crop 
considerably larger than the ‘five-year 
average in view, it is not surprising that 
prices for sweet potatoes continue to 
work lower. Shipments are increasing 
rapidly and for the season to date are 
nearly 20 per cent larger than in the cor- 
responding period of 1926. 

Prices paid to producers for the sweet 
potato crop harvested last year averaged 
$1.26 per bushel compared with $1.66 in 
the previous year, $1.52 two years ago, 
and $1.22 three years ago. It is probable 
that values for the entire season will be 
on a somewhat lower scale than in the 
last crop year. 














THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


— following figures show for each product named the prices last week, 
a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-14) prices. 

York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, and standard 
Chicago quotations on other products listed :— 


Pre-war 

Week Ago Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 

Cotton, spot middling, 1B. ......... $0.2190 $0.2250 $0.1470 $0.1261 

Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish........... 06% 8%, Me. > eu dsd 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt. 1.62% 165 2.35 1.14 
Hogs, average, cwe. .....ccceeenes 10.85 9.35 12.30 8.14 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ...... 10.50 9.75 9.04 7.30 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. .......... 33% 27% 37% 257 
Butter, OFWBEN IS 6 ok cc cc hed ewes 46 43 44 284 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ........... 95% 1.05% 79 66 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ............ 51% 46 454 39 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton .......... 17.50 18.50 23.00 17.40 


New 
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IMPORTANT FARM NEWS | 


HERE are 2,000 fewer men working 

on English farms now than a year 
ago, but the numbers of women and girls 
show a large increase. There are now 
62.949 of them. Farmers are taking more 
interest in cattle raising and are turning 
from the raising of produce to the more 
profitable business of breeding. . This is 
shown by a decrease of 79,000 acres in 
the land under crops and an increase in 
grazing land of 19,000 acres. 

*“* * 








The Farmers’ Union Mutual Insurance 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa, the property 
insurance department of the Iowa Farm- 
ers’ Union, reports having been admitted 
recently to do business in Illinois and in 
North Dakota. Its expansion into these 
two states was due to the urgent invita- 
tion of the Farmers’ Union in those states. 
Although less than 2% years old it has 
over $17,000,000 of property insurance in 
force, and is adding to that at the rate 





DISTRICT AGENT J. P. WILSON 


Wilson was recently appointed district 
agent for the Extension Service of the Ala- 


Mr. 


bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. He 
comes to his duties with 12 years’ experience 
as county agent in Covington County. Like 
all other Alabama county agents, he was 
reared on a farm. Pike is his home county. 
For several years his mother was home dem- 
onstration agent in that county. Mr. Wilson 
entered the Alabama Polytechnic Institute in 
the fall of 1913 and finished in the class of 
1915. He became county agent a few months 
after graduating at Auburn. 


of over a million dollars monthly. It 
has $25,000 surplus and over $125,000 as- 
sets. It is a legal reserve company and 
organized according to Rochdale codpera- 
tion principles. 

* 


Tennessee farmers are buying large 
quantities of supplies codperatively 
through county Farm Bureaus and other 
local organizations. Small quantities of 
farm products such as wool, poultry, and 
eggs are also being sold codperatively 
through local organizations. Not infre- 
quently marketing committees are ap- 


pointed within the county farm bureaus | 


to conduct collective buying and codpera- 
tive selling. In Bledsoe County more 
than 100,000 pounds of poultry and more 
than 3,000 pounds of wool were marketed 
for the members of the bureau. Seeds 
to the value of nearly $1,000 were pur- 
chased, also 94 tons of fertilizer. 


*_ * * 


Codperation is growing in the Holy 
Land. On August 31, 1926, Palestine had 
143 societies registered under the codp- 
erative societies ordinance, compared with 

one year earlier. These were classi- 
fied as follows: credit codperatives, 35; 
agricultural codperatives, 21; industrial 
producers’ societies, 16; land-purchase 
and building societies, 62; codperative 
wholesale societies, 2; federations, 3; mis- 
cellaneous, 4, The Central bank does not 
include within its scope the activities of 





Firestone Dealer 

































Are Trained and Equipped to— 


Save Motorists Money 
and Serve Them Better 


date knowledge of the construction 
and care of tires will naturally lead 
the way in providing the best service 





Firestone Dealers have attended Tire 
Educational Meetings, conducted by 
factory trained men, throughout the 


country, and have been shown by 
means of motion pictures; charts, tire 
samples and complete engineering 
data, the details of tire design and 


stations with facilities to help you get 
more mileage out of your fires; thus 
saving you money and serving you 


better. 


construction. The Firestone Dealer receives fresh; 


clean stocks of Gum-Dipped Tires— 
and he can also secure Oldfield Tires, 
designed and built by Firestone, direct 
from thenearestof 148 Firestone Factory 
Warehouses. Take advantage of these fine 
facilities and secure the comfort, safe- 
ty and economy that only Firestone 
Gum-Dipped Tires can give you. 


Already almost a thousand of these 
meetings have been held and they are 
still in progress—giving Firestone 
Dealers in every important city and 
town in the United States the advan- 
tage of greater tire information. 


Tire Dealers who have such up-to- 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . Hornig Berrwtrd, 
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OUR GUARANTEE DOES NOT COVER REAL ESTATE ADVERTISING 
Because Buyers Should Personally Investigate Land Before Purchasing] 





ACRE INSURES CATCH 


VETCH 


AUSTRIAN WINTER 








Drain Your Farm 
—Before It Drains You! 


You can double production on your wet lands by the use of drain tile. 
A drainage system, properly installed, will pay for itself in increased 
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» 62 land-purchase and building societies. 





hay te oe Experi 
agricultural authorities. The — the surest 
and the cheapest culture to use. 


For Small Seod Varieties For e Seed V erie Tile Drainage is an investment, not an expense, It pays for itself, 
Clover, lover eas, ; : 
% Bu. size...... 35e % ben ie svc 85e therefore, costs FOR. nothing, ; 
Be Bu. Shae 0) 1:00 5 Bu. size ..1...8235 Printed matter on tile drainage furnished free on request. 
. U. SIZO...... 
Do not sti HUMOGERM will ae 
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production in from two to five years, and this with less cost of 
cultivation. 
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Alabama Brick & Tile Company 


DECATUR, ALABAMA 
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| HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 





ONDAY, October 10.—Some moth- 

ers seem to believe that the larger 
the number of dishes they serve, the bet- 
On the contrary, the 
best planned meal is 
usually the one which 
supplies enough of 
each kind of food 
with the smallest 
number of dishes, 
providing only that 
it gives real pleas- 
ure to the palate 
and the eye, and 
that people rise from 
the table with a sat- 


ter table they set. 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 


isfied feeling. 
Tuesday, October 11—Small, close fit- 


ting hats of felt are again fashionable 


for autumn wear. 


Wednesday, October 12.—Are you tired 
of your living room? Try packing away 
most of the small ornaments, arrange the 
furniture differently, and add one new 
You will 


piece, no matter -how small. 
feel that it is a different room. 


Thursday, October 13——As you look 


over the new catalogs jot down the names 


and prices of kitchen devices, big and 
little, that you need. A few cents saved 
here and there will soon amount to 


enough to buy one or more of them, 


Friday, October 14.—Blessed is the 


currycomb for scaling fish; it is better 
than a knife, as it 
protects the hands. 

Saturday, October 
15.—If you have both 
near neighbors and 
a radio, remember 
the former when you 
feel tempted to use 
the loud speaker late 
in the evening night 
after might. Their 
taste in music may 
be different from 
yours. 

Sunday, October 
16.—Some people 
who pride themselves 
on their great heart 
are merely excusing 
themselves for the 
lack of backbone. 


! TEACHING 
HABITS 
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O MATTER... 

L le Lo 
how I talkand Mitchener 
scold, Harry always se. Milling px 


leaves his pajamas her puppy a 
on the floor in the fide. Lorene is 
morning and he al- 
ways comes in with- a GF 
out wiping his feet delph County, 
on the mat,” I heard k. 
a mother complain. 
“TI tell him, and tell 
him every day, and 
still he continues be- 
ing careless about 
such things.” 

I knew Harry’s 
mother well, and I 
thought I would just 
watch and listen to 
see how she taught 
*her boy to form 
right habits. In a 
few minutes in came 
Harry, bounding up 
the steps and into 
the house. “Mother, 
look what I’ve 
found,” he shouted as 


ear old 








Light pe ee ~~ aby 

and her babies. Miss An 

ade | sent us the peters but she tel 
wned by John O. 


he held out his cap with a butterfly in it. 


“Just look at your shoes, Harry. How 
often must I tell you to wipe your feet? 
And I’ve just cleaned the floor,” was the 
answer. 


Harry looked at his feet, the enthusi- 
asm fading from his face, and with a 
downcast look, taking his cap and the 
butterfly, he went out. 


A sadness filled me so that for a mo- 
ment I could not speak. There was the 
child so eager to share the excitement 
with his mother, craving her sympathy, 
and how had she met his enthusiastic 
soul? With a rebuke that sent him away 
disappointed. He did not wipe his feet; 
he went out and did not return until din- 
ner time. The incident set me thinking. 
What should the mother have done? Sure- 
ly the muddy shoes and the clean floor 
were insignificant beside the opportun- 
ity for mother and child to get close to 
each other. Might she not have disre- 
garded them for the moment in consid- 
eration of the child’s eagefness and have 
rejoiced with him over the insect and ad- 
mired its beauty? She could then have 
gently called attention to his lapse and 
asked him to slip out and wipe his feet 
while she got down the nature book to 
look up the name of the butterfly. What 
a difference it might have made in the 
attitude of the child! What an oppor- 
tunity lost for starting a new friendship 
between mother and child! 


I have another friend whom I have al- 
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His mother would take 
his thumb out of his mouth 
~ but kitty doesn’t care. We re- 
ceived the picture from Mrs. Ben 
Burney, Jes Copiah County, Miss. 








ways admired because of her “way” with 
children. They all love her. She has a 
little fellow of two years who is a de- 
light and a pleasure to everyone because 
of his sunny disposition and pleasing 
manners. The other day I watched them; 
mother and son had been in the garden 
and were coming up the steps. 


“Now, we will wipe our feet together 
—first baby’s right foot, then mother’s 
right foot; now baby’s other foot and 
mother’s other foot.” The boy stamped 
and rubbed his chubby little feet, giggling 
with glee at the play of wiping feet. 


“You are training him early,” I said 
as they entered. 


“That’s the only way to instill a habit,” 
was the answer. “We wipe our feet every 
time we cross a mat, and I was amused 
the other day when we were in a store; 
I found’ baby rubbing his feet on a new 
mat. Fortunately his feet were quite 
clean that time.” 


Talking about doing a thing will never 
teach a child to do it. Get him to do it 
so often that he cannot help doing it. 
Never let the child cross a mat without 
using it; «lo not let him leave the room 
until the pajamas are hung up, so that 
he will always feel subconsciously that 
something is wrong until they are put 
away. These and all other habits can 
only be gained by patience on the part 
of the mother. Scolding does not help; 
it only drives the child away from you. 

LAURA B. GRAY. 


Our Progressive Farmer Babies Love Pets 




























shire youngsters. 
justifiable, They are owned by C 
ham County, Va. 













Dinner time can’t come too often for ieee ‘purebred Berk- 
Their mother’s expression of 





| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


p= of each pattern, 20 cents. Two 

patterns ordered at one time, 35 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred.) Write 
your name and address plainly on your 
order sheet, being sure to state number 
and size of pattern wanted. 


Our “Fashion Book” contains hun- 
dreds of styles for morning, afternoon 
and evening wear during fall and winter. 
It contains embroidery designs and pic- 
ture dress-making lessons. Send 15 cents 
for your copy. Address Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer. 








SPOTLESS DAY _—s| 





Choosing Soaps 


“PLtAse tell me something about 
soap,” writes one of oun Texas 
readers. “I read about ‘mild,’ ‘neutral,’ 
and ‘strong’ soaps and I don’t understand 
the differences.” 

Perhaps the following will help to clear 
up the doubt in your mind. 


Soaps are made by combining fats 
(either animal or vegetable) with an 
alkali, such as soda or potash lye. The 
value of a soap depends on the quality 
of the fats used, the proportion in which 
the fat and alkali is combined, the thor- 
oughness of combination, and the amount 
and kind of other substances added. 


Only clean fats 
will make good soaps, 
whether they are an- 
imal or vegetable. 
If the amount of lye 
needed to exactly 
combine with the 
given amount of fat 
is used, the soap will 
be mild or neutral. 
If there is more al- 
kali than will com- 
bine with the fat, the 
soap will be medium 
or strong, depending 
on the amount of 
free alkali. Some- 
times foreign sub- 
stances or materials 
not essential for 
soap making, such 
ag rosin, pumice, soda, 
ammonia, and kero- 
sene, are added for 
various reasons. A 
large amount of 
water will add to the 
weight of the soap. 
Good soaps contain 
about 25 per cent 
water. Rosin aids in 
forming suds or foam 
and may-keep the 
soap from becoming 
rancid, but is some- 
times added only to 
increase the weight. 
If too much rosin is 
added, it combines 
with any lime or 
magnesium in the 
water, making a scum 
or stain form on the 
washer and clothes. 
All yellow soaps con- 
tain some rosin. 


Choose a mild soap 
for general laundry 
work. Remember 
that colored clothes, 
woolens, and silks 
will be injured in 
color and fiber by 
‘ much alkali. To sof- 


Little Marie Pels 
finds her pet 
lamb quite a 
lap-full when 
} she rocks him. 
But evidently 
both Marie and 
the lamb enjoy 
it. The picture 
was sent by 
Marie’s broth- 
er, Edward Pels, 
Cooke County, 
Texas. 
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ten water and to cut the grease in very 
dirty clothes, kerosene and turpentine in 
small amounts may be added to the wash 
water. Rimse carefully to remove the 
odor. 

Soaps can be made at home and many 
housewives are so utilizing rancid or in- 
edible fats. Never use edible fat for 
soap making. We shall be glad to send 
directions for making soap at home to 
anyone mailing a stamped, self-addressed 
envélope with the request. 


THE HALLOWE’EN PARTY 











RE you going to 
the party Hal- 
lowe’en? Or perhaps 
you are planning one 
of your own, In either 
case you will need a 
new costume, and so 
you should send now 
for a copy of our 
Fall and Winter Fash- 
ion Magazine and turn 
to pages four and five 
where you will see 
just what you want. 
You can make the | 
costume yourself. 
You will see many 
other styles of interest 
inthis new book. 
Styles for afternoon and evening wear, 
coats, lingerie, etc. Send 15 cents in 
stamps or coin today for your copy. Ad- 
dress Pattern Department, The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 


CATALOG SHOPPING—EASY | 
| EDUCATION 


CHOOL, to me, was a happy place. 

I never had to pore over my studies 

as some children did, simply because my 
mother always prepared me a little ahead 
of time for what was coming. I am fol- 
lowing my mother’s example in bringing 
up my own children, and here is a de- 
vice that I have found quite worth while. 
I save all the catalogs that come into 
the house, and every day we go sight- 
seeing, window shopping, or make-believe 
shopping by means of these books. Some- 
times, beginning with the first page, we 
go through the catalog, and I point to 
the illustrations and describe and dis- 














tinetly pronounce the names of the arti- 
cles illustrated. At other times, we de- 
cide on something we pretend to go to 
buy, afterward, examining other articles 
in the same department. In either case, 
the children repeat the names after me 
and they study the illustrations, and after 
we have reviewed the catalog several 
times, I have a guessing contest and as I 
point to various iHustrations the children 
give the names. The one giving the great- 
est number correctly is awarded a prize 
—something that is entirely a surprise to 
the children. In this way they acquire 
knowledge while playing, are eager to 
learn and intensely interested. The method 
makes getting an education a pleasure, 
and is a real help to children in their 
early school years when everything is 
new to them. 

My little son and daughter could dis- 
tinctly name every illustration pointed 
out to them in a 600-page catalog be- 
fore they went to school. Now that they 
are in the second grade, I am teaching 
them to spell the names of the objects 
and they are learning quickly. Sometimies 
they pretend to buy and sometimes to 
sell. An article correctly spelled is de- 
livered. 

I have found that this catalog play 
gives the children confidence and assur- 
ance when attending school classes, sharp- 
ening their wits and observations. 

MRS. JAMES B. TINTERA. 


HOW MANY CAN YOU 
» ANSWER? | 


HEN was the first artificial silk plant 

built in the United States? 
2. In what country was paper first made? 
3. What percentage of the people of the 
United States have to file Federal income 








- tax returns? 


4. To what are the following names applied: 
Winesap, Baldwin, Stayman, Delicious? 

5. Where are the best vanijla beans grown? 

Answers to Last Week’s Questions 

1. No, it was discovered about 1850 and 
net brought into commercial use until sev- 
eral years later. 

2. The process of making mercerized cotton 
was discovered by John Mercer and named 
for him. 

3. About 9 per cent. 

4. A double title should never be used. 
Either write Dr. before the name or M. D. 
after. 

5. About 20 times a day. Since eggs are 
two-thirds water it is very important that 
hens have a supply of pure, fresh water at 
all times. 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 








314@—Grace and Slenderness.—The pattern 
comes in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 
6 inches bust measure. Size % re- 
Quires 33% yards of 40-inch material 
with 1}4 yards of 18-inch contrasting. 

3135—Charmin gly Simple Lines.—The pat-" 
tern comes in sizes 3%, 38, 40, 42, 44, 
46, and 48 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3% yards of 40-inch ma- 
terial. 

2187—For the Growing Girl.—The pattern 
comes in sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 1% yards of 54-inch 
material with 2% yards of 36-inch 
lining. 





2244 341. 


2244—Comfortable Sleep-ins.—The soivins 
comes in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 
years. Size 8 requires 2% yards ol 
36-inch material. 
W4I—Good Taste.—The pattern comes in 
sizes (6, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
# inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
' quires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 40-inch contrasting, 
495—Slender, Practical.—The pattern comes 
in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, and 
44 inches bust measure. , Size 3% re- 
quires 3 yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 27-inch contrasting. 
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. . makes this bran food a delicacy 


Taste the flavor, the crisp 
and crunchy goodness of 
Post’s Bran Flakes. Jt is 
so good that you find it 
hard to realize that this 
cereal is a health food. Yet 
it is. Post’s Bran Flakes 
provides bulk, essential in 
the daily diet for the health- 
ful regularity that does 
away with constipation 
tendencies. 

Try this delicious cereal 
with milk or cream, 
every morning for 
two weeks. See how 
much better you 
feel. You will find 
Post’s Bran Flakes 
sO appetizing that 





everybody—every day. . eat 





you will want to eat it every- 


morning, as you should. 
See how every member of 
the family welcomes this 
breakfast delicacy anew 
each morning. Then make 
Post’s Bran Flakes a daily 
health habit. 

Enjoy Post’s Bran Flakes 
with fruits and berries. It 
makes wonderful muffins, 
cookies and ‘bread. 


Postum Company, Inc., 
Dept. B-1610, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Makers of 
Post Health Products: 
Post’s Bran Flakes, 
Post’s Bran Chocolate, 
Postum Cereal, 
Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties 
and Instant Postum. 


“Now you'll like Bran” 





© 1927, P. Co., Inc 


POSTS BRAN FLAKES 


@ of prevention 


as an ounce 





Convinced by Postu: 











turn their steps 


supplies the housewife with seasonal menus and recipes. A copy 
sent free on request. . 


food selection. 


Wellville’s millions buy from you 


m Comparm dverti: of the benefits of eating 
healthful cereals, amen one ye ord toward Wellville. 


largest producers of ready-to-eat cereals, has 
farmer’s grain and milk. 

Write for the “Road to Wellville.” This book contains much testi 
information on health in relation to exercise and 


——- Bow yang , the world’s 
elped to create for the 
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GRANDPA’S WONDER PINE 
TAR Soap is antiseptic—kills emmy 
cuts grease, heals sores, chases odo 
Mild—best for hands and vv Hoag: 
At Dealers’ or send 10c for big cake. 
Beaver-Remmers-Graham Ca. 
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LW. £. YOUNC Ut 4 Lyman St.. Springfield, Mass,| 















Ie Once you’ve used WESTERN 

Xpert shells for quail, rabbits, 
or any other small game, you'll 
know why Xpert is “the shell 
with a million friends.” 
Fast—and with close, even 
patterns that get the game— 
WESTERN Xpert is the great- 
est all-round load of all! I¢sa 
top-quality smokeless shell 
that sells at a popular price. 


Try Super-X 
For ducks, geese and shooting 
that calls for effectiveness at 
long range, shoot WESTERN 
Super-X. It gives you 15 to 20 
yards greater effective range. 
Write for literature describing 
WESTERN—the World’s 
Champion Ammunition. For 
. sale by dealers everywhere. 
"WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
1045 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Ill. 


Branch Offices: 
: Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 


- 









































| _ UNCLE P. F.'S LETTER 
How You Can Help Us 


EAR Girls and Boys:— 


Each fall the editors of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer meet to plan the program 
for the coming year. New plans are dis- 

cussed, new 
Cc ideas brought 

in, the worth 
of old fea- 
tures consid- 
ered —allin 
an effort to 
make The 
Progressive 
Farmer each 
year the most 
interesting, helpful, and valuable paper 
possible. 

Now we want to ask each and every 
one of you to act as editors in helping 
us to plan thé young folks’ department in 
1928. At the bottom of this page you'll 
find a blank that we want you to fill in 
carefully and mail to us. Then write us, 
in as short a letter as possible, just what 
you wopld like to see on our page next 
year. For the best letter we will give a 
cash prize of $2, for the second bét, a 
copy of Under the Four-H Flag, and for 
the next eight, attractive pocket note- 
books, just the thing for your school or 
club work. We want everybody to send 
in their ballots even if they don’t have 
time to write a letter and no letter will 
be eligible for prizes unless a ballot is 
sent with it. e contest closes October 
18. I hope I get a ballot from everyone 
of you. - UNCLE P. F. 


P. S.—Don’t forget that next week is 
scout week. Help us get the news abroad. 


| THE JOREE 
A Shy Fellow but Friendly Just 


the Same 


OLD weather always brings with it 
from the North a saucy, flashy fel- 
low and yet one of the friendliest and 
most industrious winter birds of our 
Southern States. Here and there you'll 
find a pair during the summer but they’re 
most abundant in winter. We have al- 
ways known him best by his call of 
“joree.” He is also called towhee, 
chewink or ground robin. 
Wander down by that overgrown 
thicket down under the hill and listen 











TELL US TOO 














—Drawing by J. L. Ridgway, 
Courtesy U. 8. D. A. 


THE JOREE OR TOWHEE 


for an industrious scratching among the 
leaves. If it isn’t a brown thrasher it’s 
almost certain to be a joree and if you'll 
toss a rock over in the direction of all the 
activity you can be certain. A startled 
“joree” or a quick chirp will identify 
either of them. The joree delights too 
in whistling his name back and forth with 
you. Try it once. 

As a destroyer of insects the good 
the joree does can hardly be over- 
estimated. It destroys hundreds and 
thousands of insects during the winter 
months when every bug eaten is worth a 
host destroyed in spring and summer. A 
bug destroyed in winter means more 
than nine destroyed later, you know. 


If you haven’t» made the acquaintance 


of this flashy fellow in his black, brown 
and white clothes, and his mate in brown 
and white dress, don’t miss meeting him 
this winter. 


| OUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL | 
“Larger” or “Largest’’>? 


HE most common mistake I hear 

made in English is in the usage of 
the adjective large, as John is the largest 
boy (comparing only two boys). The 
comparative degree, larger, should have 
been used instead of the superlative de- 
gree, largest. The comparative degree 
should be used to compare two persons or 
objects, and the superlative degree should 


be used to compare three or more 
persons or objects. NOEL SILER. 


Hardeman County, Tenn. 

A Correction.—In “Our Grammar School” 
of July 23, a letter was printed criticising 
the expression “Set the table, please,” as 
a mistake in English, We want to assure 
our young friends that this very common 
use of the verb “set” is not a mistake 
at all but has been recognized as good 
English usage from Chaucer’s time to 
the present. The Oxford, Standard, and 
Webster’s International dictionaries all 
recognize “Set the table” as correct Eng- 
lish usage. ‘“ 











| STUDYING BIRDS TOGETHER | 


= Dixie Guard Camp of my com- 
munity is conducting a contest along 
various lines. One of the main divisions 
is the study of birds. We give points for 
descriptions of birds and their nests. In 
this way we have come to know much 
more of our birds. Another feature of 
the contest is the deducting of points 
for killing our useful birds and for 
breaking their eggs. To date no one in 
our camp has been demerited on this 
offense. ERNEST L. GAMBELL, 


Chester County, Tenn. Chief. 





The Progressiv@ Farmer 
| SOMETHING TO MAKE 
A Clothesline Holder 















PasT OR COANER 
BoarRe oF House 











BILL OF MATERIAL 


Pieces Finished dimensions Use 
1 %"x3"x34” (oak) ......... Back member 
1 H"xH"x1lh” (oak) ......-.. Brace 
1 %"x1%"x6" (oak) .......... Lever 


Three 4"x2” flat head stove bolts 
Four 14” No. 10 flat head wood screws 


WILLIE WILLIS 


Copyright, 1927, by 
By R. QUILLEN Publishers Syndicate 




















“T ain’t got no chewin’ gum now, I 
had a nice wad an’ left it in a chair for 
a minute an’ Mamma’s company set 
on it.” 

“Mamma’s promised to try an’ re- 
member to call me ‘Bill’ instead of 
‘Honey’ when the gang is playin’ in our 
yard.” 








PLEASE FILL OUT THIS BLANK AND MAIL TO US 


. aces P. F., The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 

Dear Uncle P. F.: I want to help make our young people’s page in 1928 
better than it has ever been and here’s my vote to help you im selecting next 
year’s features. I’m marking with a figure “1” the features that I like best and 
with a figure “2” the features that I like second best:— 


( ) Young Folks’ Letters. 
( ) Club Stories. 

( ) Pictures. 

( ) Riddles and Puzzles. 
( ) Our Grammar School. 
( ) Willie Willis. 

( ) Uncle P. F.’s Letter. 
( ) Bird Stories. 


*( ) Other Nature Articles. 
( ) Scout Stories. 

( ) Short Poems. 

( ) Something to Make. 

( ) Prize Contests. 

( ) Success Talks. 

( )A Trick to Try. 

( ) Drawings and Cartoons. 


2. What activities and hobbies are you most interested im? .........-seeee8 


3. Are you a Four-H club member, Lone Scout, home economics or voca- 
tional agriculture student, or a member of any other béys’ and girls’ organiza- 


tion? Give the names of those to which you belong...........cceeeeeeeeees 


ee ee 


Tete eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


5. Would you like to see more space given to games, entertainments, and plans 
for parties and less space to other features? If so, what features would you 


like to sed left out? ...cccccccseeeess 


Tee eee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee | eee 
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ADVENTURES OF THE 
BROWN FAMILY—” 


John Fran- 
cis Case 








Strange Conduct of Jack Miller 


EARCHING for Little Joe, youngest 

member of the Brown family, who 
had failed to return home after hours 
spent with his brother Hal in the field, 
Father Brown had 
confided to his neigh- 
bor, Fernandez; the 
story of a midnight 
marauder who had 
drawn Hal’s fire. A 
new element of mys- 
tery was added when 
in telling of the 
visit of. a stranger 
to the Fé rnandez 
home, Father Brown 
had recognized from 





JOHN CASE 
the description an old enemy, “Slippery 


Sam” Jacks. This man had been driven 
from the Brown home by Hal because of 
an attempted bribe to “throw” a race 
where Flying Fox, pride of the Brown 
stables, was entered. 

“Jacks is a hard customer,” remarked 
Father Brown as with his neighbor, Fer- 
nandez, he continued the search, “but I 
can’t believe he’d stoop to kidnapping. 
And, anyway, he knows we have no 
money.” 

“You forget the treasure,” said Fer- 
nandez quickly. “He may think you 
have found that.” 

“Treasure?” scoffed Henry Brown. 
“Bunk! All the treasure we find on this 
farm you are welcome to.” 

“Do you mean that, Brown ?” demanded 
Fernandez, stopping short. “Will you 
put that in writing when we get back?” 

“Boom!” It was Hal’s signal, and with- 
out answering, Father Brown hurried on. 
Why should his neighbor be interested 
in the strange quest? Soon they were at 
the crest of the hill to hear the disap- 
pointing news that young Jack Miller, 
chief dependence in the hunt because of 
his knowledge of the country, was away 
from home and could not be reached be- 
fore next day. 

“Of course we'll keep on hunting,” 
agreed neighbor Miller, an energetic 
farmer of middle age, “but Jack could 
do more than all of us put together for 
he’s roamed these hills since he was ‘knee 
high to a grasshopper.’ My guess is that 
the fad just lost his bearings but he may 
have gone miles. There’s no real danger 
unless in the darkness he should fall and 
hurt himself.” 

As if in mocking answer came the faint 
howl. of a wolf. Hal caught his breath 
hard and Father Brown flinched as if 
from a blow. 

“No use sticking together,” announced 
Miller abruptly. “Brown, you and Fer- 
nandez comb this bluff, then go east. 
Hal and I will follow the creek. We'll 
rout out Simpson’s and Hardy. Two 
shots in succession if the lad is found. 
If not found we meet at dawn at your 





home. Keep on firing, a shot at a time.” 
| AUNT HET | 
| By R. QUILLEN— fermen, 2,0, | 








“I hope I don’t get but one pair o’ 
wings in heaven so I can say ‘No’ when 
Mary comes around wantin’ to borrow.” 

“Mary puts on fresh clothes ever’ day, 
but when I smelled her kitchen I knowed 
she was a@ hypocrite. an’ don’t take a 







And Miller and Hal were off while 
Father Brown, torn by fear and anxiety 
again took up the search. 

Slow dragged the hours while in agon- 
ized waiting Mother Brown with Beth 
and Mary waited for tidings that did not 
come. Daybreak found weary members 
of the searching party gathered with 
worn watchers in the House of the Lone 
Oak, again to take up the hunt as soon as 
food and drink could be had. It was as 
if the earth had opened and swallowed 
the missing boy and the men talked in 
guarded tones as the heart-rending sobs 
of Mother Brown came to them. More 
than a dozen were in the party and Beth 
and Juanita insisted that they, too, must 
go. 

“That confounded ‘operator has just 
opened up,” announced neighbor Miller 
after a short conversation over the 


‘phont, “but I got hold of Jack right 
away. He’ll be here as fast as a car can 
bring him but it will be 3 o’clock this 
afternoon, the best he can do, 


Before 


that, we must find Little Joe. We'll do 
it, won’t we men?” A cheer was the an- 
swer but Hal’s face was drawn and hag- 
gard as again he took up the search. 
Father Brown had been prevailed upon to 
stay and comfort the bereaved mother. 
Gossip buzzed, magnifying the story of 
the midnight intruder which due to Fer- 
nandez now had become common prop- 
erty. 

“There'll be a necktie party,” signifi- 
cantly observed Jud Burns, a tall hill 
dweller, “if we catch any child stealer 
around heah.” His mates agreed. But 
again, search as they might, no trace of 
Little Joe was found. It was a tired and 
discouraged group that met Jack Miller 
as he sprang from his car and hurried 
up to make inquiry. His neighbors 
watched curiously and somewhat resent- 
fully as young Jack drew his father, 
Hal and Father Brown aside so that none 
could hear the conversation as Jack 
talked low and earnestly. 


“You'll just have to trust me, Mr. 
Brown,” said Jack. “I give you my word 
of honor that I don’t know anything 
about Little Joe but I think I can find 
him. There are reasons, though, why I 
must search alone. I'll take the gun and 
if I find him I'll fire three shots. No, 
father, I can’t even tell you,” as his 
father started to protest. “We are wast- 
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ing time. I cam go part of my way in 
the car.” Springing into the car Jack 
was off at high speed while the men of 
the party broke out in exclama- 
tions which were not ified as Miller 
tried to explain, Mystery had deepened 
into mystery. 
(Continued next week) 


| MISTAKES I HAVE MADE | 


fee: My Boy Out of School.—One 
great mistake I made a few years ago 
was taking my boy out of school for a 
week to do a special job of work. The 
boy lost interest in his school work and 
the result was that he failed in some of 
his studies. ° F. B. C. 


Thought Purebred Calf Not Worth 
Bringing Home.— Several years ago 
my mother, who lived in another state, 
gave me a purebred heifer. I did not 
take her because I thought the expense 
of bringing her home would be too much, 
The calf grew into a cow that proved to 
be one of the best in all that section. 
The amount it would have cost to bring 
the calf home has been spent many times 
over in our efforts to get a good pure- 
bred cow. MRS. S. O. L. 




































dozens of positive letters 








. . - And next spring 
your FARMALT will 
be all ready to go at 
the PLANTING and 
CULTIVATING 
jobs. It’s that kind 
of a tractor! 





bath only on Saturday.” 


FARMALL wherever this perfected tractor 
appears. On all crops, on all jobs in field 
and barnyard, it shows the power farmer 
something new in handling and efficiency. 


Plowing is one of its strongest suits. The 
FARMALL owner goes out to tackle that once- 
dreaded job with interest and good humor. 
He has learned that FARMALL and its plow 
will move handily and rapidly over the fields 
and leave well-turned furrows behind, in ideal 
shape for the operations and the crops to follow. 


On belt work it is the same. We have 







FARMALL Plowing and 
Simply Can’t Be Surpassed! 


[rane is enthusiasm for the work of the 


from owners. 


of America 
(Incorporated) 
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D. M. Hastings of Atlanta, Ga., writes, “You . 
deserve a pat on the back for the FARMALL. 
Please do not thank me for this as it is well 
deserved.” He has used his FARMALL on every 
kind of work including many belt jobs. 


Remember that the Harvester engineers de- 
voted several years to working out this ail/- 
purpose, all-crop, all-year design. They tried 
out thoroughly every type of design. When 
FARMALL was right for all drawbar, belt and 
power take-off work they offered it to the 
farmer. The FARMALL is the one all-purpose 
tractor that plants and cultivates, too. It is 
the feature of power farming today. _ 


Of Begin by asking the McCormick-Deering dealer where you can see a FARMALL on the job JO 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 
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sales = 
increase 57% in six ew 


Fo the first six months of this year the sales of Kelly- 
Springfield tires were 57% ahead of the figures for the 
corresponding months of last year. 


There can be only one explanation for this astonishing 
showing. That explanation lies in the quality and the value 
that are being built into the Kelly product. 


Car-owners have grown tire-wise. No tire company could 
show such a tremendous increase in business unless it had 
been able to demonstrate to tire buyers that it had some- 
thing out of the ordinary to offer. 


Kellys cost no more than a great many other makes of tires. 


“Kelly dealers everywhere— 
there must be one in your town” 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
GENERAL MOTORS BLDG. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


~ KELDYsarroonTIRES 


YoU. a AN dg on getting a square deal when you order 


from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 
































THE BILOXI SPECIAL 


SOYBEAN HARVESTER 


Price $150.00 
F.O.B.Factory 







t grow, 


est the largest soybeans tha 
It has 44-inch pom] wheels, 4-inch tread. 


, gh ed are equipped with cage roller bearings. 
GUARANTEED TO HARVEST BEANS TO YOUR SATISFACTION 
er your money will be cheerfully refunded when Harvester is returned to Factory. 


This Harvester was designed by experts to harv 
from the ridges or level’ cultivation. 


Manufactured by 


Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. C. 

















(Also Mantfacturers of the LITTLE GIANT BEAN HARVESTER) 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Garden and Orchard 


By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Nine Timely Garden and Orchard 
Reminders 


pcs pears before they soften, but 
not before they are mature. Store in 
a cool, dark place and they will ripen 
gradually and last much longer than if 
allowed to stay on the tree until soft. 

2. Plant onion sets 
now for green onions 
for this winter and 


early next spring. 
Not much space -is 
needed for them. 


Put them in rows 12 
to 18 inches wide 
and put the sets 2% 
to 4 inches apart in 
the drill. 


3. Much rotting of sweet potatoes, ap- 
ples, pears, and other fruits is caused by 
bruising. Don’t let this happen. Handle 
the fruit carefully when picking or the 
potatoes when digging. Much trouble 
can be avoided this way. 

4. Young tomato plants should be 
pushed rapidly now so as to have as 
many mature fruits as possible when 
frost comes. Keep the patch entirely 
free of weeds and the soil stirred and 
give an application of nitrate of soda or 
sulphate of ammonia now and repeat 
again in about three weeks. 

5. Sow lettuce seed now in coldframes 
for winter*use. Simply box in a place 
with the southern side of the box lower 
than the northern side so as to get a 
slope. Cover with cotton sacks or any- 
thing of that kind for protection. 


6. All young garden vegetables grow- 
ing now should have two or three appli- 
cations of nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia, two or three weeks apart, in 
order to*push them along and get all 
possible growth before cold weather sets 
in. Sprinkle it on the ground, under or 
close around the plants and cultivate it 
in, but do not let it get on the leaves. 
Two or three light applications are bet- 
ter than one heavy one. 

7. Plant lettuce seed in coldframes 
seven to nine inches apart, putting sev- 
eral seed in the hill and thin out to one 
plant to the hill and hard heads will be 
formed Cover only on cold nights. In 
extremely cold weather, put on old sacks 
or sheets and on top place straw, leaves, 
etc. Poultry wire netting should be 
placed over the frame so as to properly 
hold the straw, leaves, etc., off the plants. 

8. By all means disinfect the sweét 
potato storage house and the crates be- 
fore putting in the new crop of potatoes. 
Even where only a few potatoes rotted 
last winter, enough of the rot spores 
may be present to cause trouble for the 
new crop. Spray or whitewash the en- 
tire inside of the house with a good dis- 
infectant, either corrosive sublimate, for- 
maldehyde, or bluestone. Dip the crates 
in one of these solutions also. 

9. Dig sweet potatoes before frost 
kills the vines, or certainly immediately 
after the first frost falls. To leave the 
potatoes in the ground for even a few 
days after frost has killed the vines is to 
make it very difficult to prevent rotting 
of the potatoes after they are stored. 
The proper time to dig anyway, is as 
soon as the potatoes are mature and, 
whether mature or not, it is highly de- 
sirable to dig them just. before frost 
comes, 


Securing Green Lawn for Winter 


Y LAWN is sodded with lespe- 

deza and Bermuda, but I want a 
grass that will remain green all winter. 
What grass should I use, how much 
seed per acre, and when should it be 
sowed? Can I sow it directly on this old 
sod without disturbing it?” 


Yes, sow directly on the old sod. Use 





English rye grass. Sow during Octo- 
ber, preferably between October 1 and 20. 
Seed heavily, say 60 to 75 pounds per 
acre. Some use as high as 100 pounds or 
more. Before sowing, mow the old sod 
very closely and rake it over with a 
hand-rake and remove all obstructions. 
Bear down on the rake so as to stir up a 
little loose soil, if possible. Sow the 
grass seed both ways, and put on top of 
it a liberal coating of pulverized sheep or 
poultry manure. Then run over with a 
roller or pack it with the back of a 
shovel so as to firm the seed against the 
soil. Sow the seed just before a rain, if 
possible. Ifethis can’t be done, water 
thoroughly immediately after sowing. If 
water isn’t available, of course, you will 
just have to wait until it does rain for 
the seed to come up. 


bapreve Pecan Orchard Soil With 
Cever Crops 


“¥ HAVE 15 acres of poor hilly land 

that is badly washed that has been 
set im pecan trees. I want to sow in 
vetch in fall and plow under in the spring 
and sow peas for hay. How much vetch 
seed should I sow to the acre and when 
is the best time to sow? If you know a 
better method of building up the soil, 
please advise me.” 

Vetch will not grow well on poor land. 
In this case, we advise the sowing of rye, 
using the Abruzzi variety and turning it 
under early in the spring and then seed- 
ing down to cowpeas in late May or 
early June. Between the time the rye is 
turned under and the time for sowing 
peas, harrow several times so as to kill 
any weeds and grass that may come up. 
Turn the cowpeas under. Do not cut 
them for hay, because if these crops are 
taken off this poor land the pecan trees 
will not put on much growth. If a crop 
of rye and peas is turned under for two 
years, then the land should be rich 
enough to grow vetch. We do not be- 
lieve it advisable, as a general rule, to 
set pecans on poor land with the idea of 
improving it afterwards, but inasmuch 
as these trees are already planted, the 
proper thing to do is to build up the land 
as fast as possible, and to do this, sow 
these two crops per year for a couple of 
years, turn under, and do not take any- 
thing off for hay. 


Disinfect Sweet Potato Storage 
House 


LEASE advise me as to the correct 

method for disinfecting a sweet po- 
tato storage house. What is the best 
material to use?” 

All sweet potato gtorage houses that 
have.had sweet potatoes in them, where 
even a few rotted, should be thoroughly 
disinfected before a new crop is put in. 
There are three good mixtures, either of 
which will prove satisfactory. One of 
the best may be made by dissolving an 
ounce of bichloride of mercury in eight 
gallons of water, with enough lime added 
to give it the consistency of whitewash. 
Another good one is made by dissolving 
a pound of copper sulphate, which is 
bluestone, in 25 gallons of water. Still 
another effective one is made by dis- 
solving one pint of formalin in 30 gal- 
lons of water. Either of these may be 
applied through a spray pump or with a 
mop. The important thing is to get it 
on all portions of the wood, of the floor, 
walls, ceiling, and everywhere else that 
there is any chance for any rot spores to 
be hanging on. Any crates or baskets 
used for handling last year’s potato crop 
should be dipped in one of these solutions. 
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What kind of spark plugs 
he finds most dependable 
in engine-driven farm 
equipment and it is two 
to one that he will say, 
“Champions!” 


For Champions are known 
the world over as the better 


spark plugs. 


Wr 
OF 


Their exclusive sillimanite 
insulators which are prac- 
tically unbreakable and 
strongly resist carbon for- 
mation — their two-piece, 
gas-tight construction 
making cleaning easy — 
and their special analysis 
electrodes which do not 
corrode assure greater de- 
pendability; better engine 
performance; longer Life; 
and a saving in gas and oil. 


Try a set of Champions in 
your truck, tractor, sta- 
tionary engine or your own 
personal car and learn 
why the majority of farm 
owners as well as millions 
of car owners always buy 
Champions. 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO; OHIO 


| 0 
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Champion X— 
Exclusively for 
cars, truc 
and tractors— for 
packed in the 
Red Box 


60f 


stationary engines 
— packed in the 
Blue Box 








HEALTH SERMONETTES 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Editor, Health Department 








The Alcohol Habit 


Ts department has been asked time 
and again about the alcohol habit, 
and how to cure it. 


We often have letters from wives, 
asking us if there is 
a medicine that can 
be put in coffee giv- 
en to the husband, 
unknown to him, and 
thereby cure him of 
the drink habit. We 
have often seen this 
fake medicine adver- 
tised. 

There appeared in 
ss the May number of 
Hygeia the following question: “Is there 
any known cure for the alcohol habit?” 
The answer given by this eminent health 
magazine is so good and strikes the spot 
so well that it is given here in full :— 


“This question implies several things. 
It implies that the alcohol habit must be 
a disease; otherwise, it would not have 
a cure. 

“Tt also implies that if there is a cure, 
there must be a medicine to cure the dis- 
ease, which means that there must be a 
medicine to prevent a man, after he is 
once cured, from ever taking a drink 
again, no matter what his emotional 
promptings to that end may be. 


“The alcohol habit is not a disease; it 
is simply an emetional expression of the 
person in his determination to absorb a 
sufficient. amount of the narcotic (for 
alcohol is nothing but a narcotic, and is 
not a stimulant) to enable him to face a 
more or less disagreeable emotional situ- 
ation. 

“Youth drinks to inhibit restraint that 
he may enjoy undisturbed ,all the emo- 
tions he wishes to. Drunkenness with 
him, is not necessarily desired, as it in- 
terferes with the completeness of his en- 
joyment; he wishes only the early stages 
of his alcoholic narcotism, in which he 
may remember the sense of relief from 
restraint and the sense of fullness of en- 
joyment of all his emotions. This, he 
cannot do if he drinks himself into stupid 
drunkenness. 

“His drunkenness, therefore, is not de- 
sired. 

“Age, on the contrary, does not drink 
to enjoy or cut off restraints. The older 
man drinks that he may get drunk and 
forget both his emotions and his unhappi- 
ness, his fear and his unwillingness to 
face things. It is easier to drink and not 
care, than it_is not to drink, and worry 
and face the brutal reality of life. 


“This psychologic emotional basis “is 
the cause, and is the disease, so-called, of 
the alcoholic habit. 

“There are plenty of drugs and plenty 
of methods of administering them that 
will unpoison the narcotized person from 
his narcotic, but there is no magic con- 
tained in them by which, if given a cer- 
tain treatment, the human being will be 
endowed with courage to face life. Nor 
is there any chaperon contained in any 
drug or series of drugs that will go 
around with a weakling giving him cour- 
age to face his own unhappiness. 


“The only cures are rearrangement of 
the psychologic distortion and the upset 
emotional balance of the person, with ab- 
solute, total abstinence on his part. 


“The only drink that counts with any 
man, when he has drunk to excess, is the 
first one; all the others are nothing but 
logical sequences. It makes no difference 
what that drink is, if it contains alcohol, 
it will be followed by others that will 
surely bring him into his old excesses. 


“The stupidity of the average person, 
lay or professional, in thinking that so- 
cial drinking does not count, when pre- 
vious alcoholism or previous narcotism is 
in' question, is unbelievable. 


“The only cure for the alcoholic habit 
is total abstinence and the building up of 
courage in the personality, to face the 
great adventure of life.” 
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standard quality Goodyears 
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i famous Goodyear Pathfinder. 7 
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Right in Your Home Town 


No one in the world enjoys a better tire 
proposition than is available to you right 
in your home town. 


This proposition is offered you by your 
local Goodyear dealer. — 


He sells the world’s finest tires at-a range 
of prices to fit any pocketbook, and he 
services those tires after you buy. 


He recommends the right size and type of 
Goodyear Tire for your car. He puts it on 
the rim for you, fills it with air. He helps 
you give it the care it should have to de- 
liver maximum results. 


When you buy from your Goodyear dealer, 
therefore, you get a superior tire which you 
can see before you buy, backed up by a handy in- 
telligent service that will save you money. 


This service is an important part of theGood- 
year policy: to build the greatest possible value 
into Goodyear products, and to provide facilities 
so that users can get all this inbuilt value out. 





Goodyear makes a tire to suit you— whether you 
want the incomparable All-Weather Tread Good- 
ear, the most famous tire in the world, or the 
ower-priced standard quality Goodyear Pathfinder 


aond 
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Goodyear Means Good Wear 
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VULCAN Plows are today the standard by 
which plow value is measured thruout the 
South. Weboous building good plowsin the 
early 70’s and thru all these years have con- 
tinued to increase and improve the line. To- 
day, as always, the purchase of a VULCAN 
Plow means getting most for your money. 
The VULCAN is properly shaped to handle 
easily—for the man who guides it and the 
team that pulls it. There are many dis- 
tinctive features in VULCAN construction 


ican MeansValue 
e Better Plowing 
| Less Breakage 
Longer Service“ 





EN you buy a VULCAN plow 
—any size, any style—you posi- 
tively get more real value for 


your money. All the features you look 
= to mage good work, true economy 


long service you find at their best in 


ulcan 


chitea Plows 


that i. for pape qualities. The Cor- 
rugated —an exclusive VULCAN 
point Eines sents of this plow cut its way 
easily into hard ground. Point, shin-piece 
and mold board are chilled at exactly the 
right places to insure keen cutting and 
long wearing with no sacrifice of strength. 
You can do an easier and far better job of 
plowing with the VULCAN. There is a 
size and style for every purpose and every 
soil condition. 






See your VULCAN dealer today, or — write us 
for complete information in regard to VULCAN 


Plows — Harrows — Cultivators — Stalk Cutters 


THE VULCAN PLOW COMPANY, 


Evansville, Ind. 














IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 
AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 














When you're as old as I am, 
boys, you'll find your overall bill 
has been a lot less if you stick to 
Adams Brand. I’ve tried ’em from 
all over, but 2 pairs of Adams Brand 
outwear 3 pairs of ordinary kinds. 


Adams Brand 
Men’s @& Boys’ 
Overalis, Pants 
& Werk 6&hirts 


WEAR GUARANTEE 
See your dealer about our wear guarantee. 


It makes long wear a certainty. 


ecADAMS MFG. CO. 





Pe eee fied . . $e < 


Macon, Ga. 
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HIS year I made a test of three dif- 

ferent carriers of nitrogen, with a 
view to arriving at some conclusions as 
to their relative efficiency. These ni- 
trogen carrjers were calcium nitrate and 
leunasalpeter, these being two of the air 
nitrates now being extensively manufac- 
tured, especially in Germany, and nitrate 
of soda. 


On all plots, 300 pounds acid phosphate 
and 200 pounds kainit per acre were used, 
and then 300 pounds of nitrate of soda 
was used on the nitrate of soda plots, 
with an equal number of pounds of ni- 
trogen in calcium nitrate and leunasalpet- 
er, respectively, on the calcium nitrate and 
leunasalpeter plots. In other words, the 
object was to apply exactly the same 
number of pounds of nitrogen to the three 
different series of plots, but in different 
forms. All the acid phosphate and kainit 
and one-third the nitrogen was applied 
at planting time, the remainder of the ni- 
trogen being used as a side-dressing about 
the first of June. By September 15 the 
cotton on all these. plots was open and 
picked, the weight in pounds of seed cot- 
ton per acre being as given below :— 


A TEST OF NITROGEN-CAR- | 





Yield 
seed cotton Relative 
Source of nitrogen per acre efficiency 
Calcium nitrate .......... 1,151 84 
Leunasalpeter ........+.. 1,174 86 
Niteate OF GOGB .ccccsccce 1,365 100 
I personally supervised the carrying 


out of this test and know it was accu- 
rately done. The results are .closely in 
line with previous findings of my own and 
with results on similar soils obtained by 
the North Carolina Experiment Station, 
and it is my belief, at least for these par- 
ticular conditions, that they may be ac- 
cepted as a fair index of the relative 
values in cotton production of these dif- 
ferent materials. B. L. MOSS. 





CARPET GRASS FOR LAWNS | 


ANY of the bare and unkept lawns 

in our Coastal Plains region will 
grow a dense sod of carpet grass if given 
the chance. While quite different from 
Bermuda in general appearance, carpet 
grass has the Bermuda habit of spread- 
ing rapidly and densely over the ground 
and rooting at every joint. 
remains green through mild winters in 
the Lower Coastal regions and is more 








Carpet grass | 


pleasing for lawn purposes, though Ber- | 


muda will succeed on dry lands where 


carpet grass will fail. 


To make a carpet grass lawn, the 
ground should be gotten in shape now. 
Plow, harrow, drag, level, lime, and fer- 
tilize. Then as soon as the seed can be 
sowed, 
three pounds white clover seed. 
when the last week in February 
sow 10 pounds carpet grass 


comes, 


not prepare the land for either carpet 
grass or lespedeza sowed in late Febru- 
ary or early March. Just sow the seed 
on top of the ground and leave them un- 
disturbed. The rye is to hold the land 
from washing or blowing until the white 
clover, carpet grass, and lespedeza get a 
start. Italian rye grass may be used in 
the place of rye. 





| HEGOTRESULTS =| 


and 10 | 
pounds lespedeza seed to the acre. Do | 


harrow in two pecks of rye and | 
Then | 


The Progressive Farmer 


American Steel & Wire 
Company 





of barbed wire made by the American 
Steel & Wire Company. 


Ask your dealer for any of the follow- 
ing brands: Baker Perfect—W aukegan 
—Ellwood Glidden—Ellwood Junior 
—American Special— American Glid- 
den—Lyman Four Point. 








by og! ly grown 
ork, Boston, Cleveland, 


Kansas City, Minneapolis, Oklahoma City, Atlanta, 
Birmingham, pore is, Dallas, Denver, Salt Lake City. 
U. 8. Steel Products Co., San Francisco, 

Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 
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Cleveland, Ohio . 

















ARMERS need to become more ac- 

tive politically. One of our subscrib- 
ers writes us: “I clipped some of your 
editorials and sent them to our Congress- 
man and told him he had better get right. 
He thanked me for the clipping and the 
next time he voted right.” Our subscrib- 
ers who are interested in promoting such 
policies as old age pensions and provid- 
ing public hospitals service for the needy 
poor would do well to send page 5 of last 
week’s paper to some member or pros- 
pective member of the state legislature. 





FOR THE WOMEN FOLKS 


Each Magazine for One Year 
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The Progressive Farmer ...........- 
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Tier Seagueeiten Cabenee 2.0... $2.10 
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Always use~ 









For long service and full satisfac- 
tion, use Coleman Generators on 
Coleman Lamps and Lanterns. 
The Coleman Q-99 Coil Gen- 
erator is regular Standard 
Equipment on all Coleman 
Lamps and Lanterns. It pro- 
vides more generating surface directly 





flar gas-pressure lights. 
The Coleman Q-77 Straight //| 
Generator (upper at right) #// 
is a good low-priced - i 
tor. It fits all Coleman and ff 
other makes of lights using the // 
same size generators. It is cheaper [// 
in price because of fewer manufac- | |) 
turing operations and less metal /f/ / 
used. The Q-77 is fairly sat- jj) 
isfactory in general use, but the # 
Q-99is to be preferred for heavy 
duty service. 

Be sure to get the genuine Cole- 














dealer is not supplied, 
write to us for fullin- #/ 
formation. 

THE COLEMAN 






















privIN in 
COSTS ONLY 


$3 00 


and it’s worth every cent of it, to have 
your Ford go zipping along smooth or 
rough coun roads, with more power, 
no danger broken crankcase arms, 
a no vibration, squeaks or 
rattles. at’ 







t’s what the Pioneer Engine 
Support does for your car. Also sets 
broken crankcase arms, permanently. 










Use as a brace for three or four 
speed auxiliary transmissions. 
THE BREWER-TITCHENER CORP. 
102 Port Watson St., Cortland, N. Y. 





























_ Pioneer 
Engine Support 


APRON MARK REG. VU. B. PATENT OFF ICR 


TIGHTENS FORD 
CHASSIS 


ODAY 





















a ‘e will send a nan razor on 30 day trial. | 
1. ae Boop FREE STERLING Coe" tee ‘BALTIMORE. MD. 










SPEED IN A TIN CAN 

The professor was trying to demonstrate 
a simple experiment in the generation of 
steam. 

“What have I in my hand?” he asked. 

“A tin can,” came the answer. 

“Very true. Is the can an animate or in- 
animate object?” 

“Inanimate.” 

“Exactly. Now, can any little hoy or girl 
tell me how, with this tin can, it is possible 
to generate a surprising amount of speed and 
power almost beyond control?” 

One little boy raised his right hand. 

“You may answer, Carter.” 

“Tie it to a dog’s tail!” 


EMPLOYED 
Onlooker—“Surely, Mose, you don’t expect 
to catch fish in that stream.” 
Mose—“No, sah, I don’t expect to. I’se just 
showing my old woman I had no time to turn 
de wringer.” 


HOW MANY TAILS? 

“Pa, will you buy me a pair of boots if I 
prove to you that a dog has ten tails?” 

“Yes, my son.” 

“Well, to begin with, one dog has one more 
tail than no dog, hasn’t he?” 

"Tea" 

“Well, no dog has nine tails; and if one 
dog has one more tail than no dog, then one 
dog must have ten tails.” 

He got the boots. 


THE WOMAN HIGHER UP 
“Our biggest ambition is t’ sneak into Mus- 
solini’s house an’ hear him say: ‘All right, 
my dear, have it your own way.’” 


WORKED WITHOUT BREAKFAST 

There was an earnest conversation in prog- 
ress in the village inn. Bob Bodger, fhe vil- 
lage grumbler, was complaining of the mean- 
ness of the farmer by whom he was em- 
ployed. 

“Jarge,” 
water.” 

“That’s terrible,” 
and thoughtfully. 

“Yes,” continued Bob. “This morning he 
asked me how many more eggs I was goin’ 
to eat, and I told him as ’ow I néver counted 
‘em. ‘Well,’ he says, ‘that last one was the 
seventh.’ And it made me so mad that I 
jest got up and walked off to work without 
my breakfast.’ 


EMBARRASSING VIRTUE 
“I’m something of a mind reader. I can 
tell at a glance just what a person is think- 
ing of me.” 
“But don’t you find it embarrassing?” 


NOT MUCH 


“Is he self-centered?” 
“Self - centered? Why, that guy thinks 
‘Hail, hail, the gang’s all here’ is a solo!” 


he said, “he’s as mean as ditch 


muttered George slowly 

























ee FILE is without question one 
of the three or four most useful tools 
for repair and construction work around 
the farm and for keeping edged tools 


ready to cut. 


There are BLACK DIAMOND Files 
for practically every farm filing need. 
Get them from your hardware dealer. 


Make more use of files 


G. & H. BARNETT Co. 


1078 Frankford Avenue 


ots 


Philadeiphia, 





"Ragen 


Owned and Operated by 
NICHOLSON FILE CO., Providence, R.1., U.S.A. 










on your farm. 











Pa. 






















Read the Classified Ads in this Issue 


They tell you about new comforts for the home, where to buy your poultry, livestock, 
Don’t forget, The Progressive 
Farmer guarantees satisfaction for you when you order from its advertisers. 


seeds, and plants. They’re interesting and educa 











HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLS — Aan on 








Boss WANTER KNOW EF 
Tt SPECTS TO WINTUH 
ALL DEM DAWGS ~ - - 






















NossAH! ISE ‘SPECTIN’ 
DEM TO WINTUH ME‘ 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 

Folks worries “bout whah’s us come 
fum en whah’s us gwine, but dese hahd 
times keeps me scratchin’ mah haid *bout 





whah’s I at now! 


_Wheelin 
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Its heavy zinc 
coating resists 
wear and weather 


Farmers are paying closer attention to 

fencing, for they realize that the 
well fenced farm is the bigger profit 
maker. 

The heavy coating of pure zinc on 
Wheeling Hinge- Joint Fence is the result 
of 36 years’ experience in galvanizing 
hundreds of steel products. 

You will find Wheeling the best fence 
for cattle, hog, poultry and all enclosures. 
Its Hinge-Joint supplies maximum 
strength and flexibility. 

Be sure to insist upon genuine Wheeling 
Hinge- Joint Fence—full gauge wires, full 
weight, full value. The name Wheeling is 
your guarantee of satisfaction. 


Wheeling Corrugating Co. 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


Branches: New York 
ee ae ee Sine 
Chattanooga 
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Channeldrain 
ROOFING 


Channeldrain Roofing, coated for long 
service with pure zinc, is fire-proof, 
lightning-proof, easily put on and will 
not leak. Patented lap contains drain- 
ing through which any rain 
that gets under edge of lap drains off. 
No rain can get under roof itself. Get 
the genuine ing Channeidrain. 





set 
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Farmers’ Exchange ears 


(6 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


yy ny Number or Amount Counts As 2 Word 
Meares Ph THE P 
BIRMINGHAM” Ata’ FARMER. 


The above rate lies to the Georgia-Alabama Edi- 
tion— 100,000 000 cireulatic ation. Stake plainly what ‘téition 
you wish to use. 


socdineaiees about “Display” Classified Ads in 


slightly larger type cheerfully given 
on réquest. 


NURSERY STOCK 








trees, 5c and up; Grapevines 3c; 
Catalog free of Fruits, Berries and 
ten County Nursery, Box 205, Rogers, 
Ark 
Select in Stuart, Success, 


Schley, Nelson a , a Write for folder. 
Prices reasonable, Harlan Farms Nursery, Inc., Lock- 
hart, Ala. 

Pecan Trees.—Standard varieties; arrange fall plant- 
ing = Beautiful ornamental shrubs, evergreens. 
See catalogue before you buy. Bolling Farms 
Nereorie, “Rolling, Ala. 


Plant Papershell ‘Pecan trees ™~! = 








Sure, safe, 





| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 











catalog. Largest growers in the a... Bass Pecan 
Company, Lumberton, Miss. 





rite for our free 





| POULTRY AND EGGS 





The Progressive Farmer 
NUT CRACKER 





me your Black Wa’ 1s—cracked out 
“Clark | Nut Buster.” It splits away she 


Sell 
with | ul, 
pick, leaves kernel in large pieces, 





BABY CHICKS 





Accredited chick, 6c up. = 4 best pee Te 


12 varieties. Free catalog. 


Clinton, Mo. 





Mathis Pulity Chicks.—Heavy _ layers. 
breeds. $7.40 hundred up. 


Farms, Box ue Parsons, Kansas. 


Leading 
Catalog free. Mathis 





BABY CHICKS — SINCE 1888 


Hatched every day in the year. Rhode 
Island Reds, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, 
$12.00 per 100; $55.00 for 500. White Wyan- 
dottes, $13.00" per 100; $60.00 for 500. Full 
count delivered. 

MANSFIELD HATCHERY CO. 

Florida Office: 

220-227 Peninsular Casualty Bldg. 

Phone 5-1626 Jacksonville, Fla. 











rae rete. ti p = up. sae Trees, + 
Big low cost is the answer. Get rich delta Der and up. In large or sm lots direct 
hiselasinp! Arkansas, Louisiana. Bargain prices, Planters freight, parcel . post, express. Tums, 
like rent; also share crop and rent propositions. Pears, cherries, grapes, nuts, berries, Boog tt 
for 1928. Southern Asso- Ornamental trees, vines and Free catalog in 
ciation, Mem: ae. Tennessee Nursery Co., Box 108, Cleveland, 
‘enn. 
ALABAMA 
For - arty I y dairy farm; 40 Jersey cows; | 
well equipped. A. Myrick, Huntsville, Ala. ° SEEDS 
ALFALFA 
CENTRAL The home of watermelons, me seed, 95% pure, $6.50 per bushel. Scarified 
ALABAMA strawberries, pecans, peanuts, gy Rh: HE at "Bags free, Georse 


corn, vetch, soybeans. On 
Marbury Plateau, in Autauga County, we 
have thousands of acres for sale in tracts 
from 40 acres up, many with homes al- 
ready built, at very low prices and on easy 
terms. Write for booklets, lists, etc. 


HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 





ee lands for sale in twenty, forty and one hun- 
dred and sixty acre tracts, on easy terms. Write or 
= W. M. Wedgworth, Wedgworth (Hale Co.), 





TENNESSEE 





Buchanan’s Alfalfa Seod.—The only forage crop 
properly planted that -_ a. wy your land and fur- 
nish three to five crops each year for many years without 
reseeding. Write for inforsaation. Buchanan’s, Mem- 








Real Gate Bargains.—State accredited; guaranteed ; 
100, Rocks, Re. 


1 
service. Quality Farms, Box 160, Wellsville, Mo. 


8, ds, Wyandottes, Orping- 
100% alive, prepaid. Prompt 





THOUSANDS OF CHICK ahrTEn SAY 
SHINN CHICKS ARE BETTE 
Write for our free catalog and Lesafustioe 
poultry book, and low prices. 
WAYNE N. SH 


INN : 
Box 193, Greentop, Missouri 





BRAHMAS 





Scott’s winter laying x 4 of giant Light Brahmas. 
2 up. D. Scot 





Spring cockerels, $ t, Lakewale, Pla. 
hanes 





phis, Tenn. 
CHUFAS 
For Sale.—Chufas; prompt or D b hi t 
$5.50 bushel. In 25 and 50 bushel lots, $5. Stock 
limited. Order today. The Rowland Co., Athens, Ga. 





COTTON 





White Leghorns.—Pullets, hens. Greatest 


on wonderful money-making Leghorns. 
try Farm, Morristown, Tenn. 


bargain 
prices ever made. Write quick for beautiful catalog 
Seagle Poul- 





Heavy Fruiter Cotton.—Get facts direct from orig- 
inator. Genuine seed. Write quick. Vandiver Seed 
0., Lavonia, Ga. 


B. L. Moss’ Pure Half and Half.—600 bales on 700 
acres this year. I honestly believe this is the greatest 
money-making cotton in the ate — for booklet 
and prices. B. I. Moss, Soso, 88. 








Two of the best bluegrass, grain, burley tobacco, 

fruit, ese — dairy farms in Middle Tennessee. 

the Jackson Highway, 436 acres; 

“‘Hiliandate ws io miles from Nashville on Dixie High- 

, 183 acres. Land all rich and productive, and only 

yonan for eslling age and bad health. Terms to suit 
purchaser. B. D. Bell, Gallatin, Tenn. 





Marett’s Pedigreed Special ry esr early, 
staple 1 1-16; big boll. Six years work on this new 
strain; first time out. It is a wonder. $2.20 per 
bushel. Marett’s pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll, strain 
6B; staple 1-16, Earlier than most jevelands ; 
larger boll; heavy fruiter; very superior. Price $2 
per bushel. Limited stock. Place orders early. Write 
for literature on above and our other cottons. Marett 


























Farm & Seed Com; , Westminster, 8 
PLANTS = = a pigs, service boars. Reasonable prices. Boggy Hol- 
OATS low Ranch, Purvis, Miss. 
BULBS Buchanan’s Winter Turf Oats.—Bushel $1.25; Appler DUROC-JERSEYS 
$1.05; Fulghum $1.05; Red Rust Proof 95c. | Free from —Turoo piga, 8 weeks old, $10; f.0.b. G. L. Alex- 
Buehanan’s Tulips.—One dozen mixed, six colors, 50c; Johnson grass, wild on and coco grass. Buchanan's, ander, Cordova, Ala. P 
Postpaid. Buchanan’ 8, Memphis, Tenn. Memphis, Tenn. ~ 
Podigroed Seed Osts—Pulghume 90c; Applers 80c; pp ectistered_ Duroce. “Boars, gilts, pigs, Wayside 
__ CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION Red Rust Proof 85c; in lots of 100 bushels or more, F erville Hoa 
Hod zickity, boys! Plants is our hobby. Sexton Co. 3c bushel less. 3B. . Kirkland Seed Company, Registered cholera immune Duroc pigs, Jersey cows. 
. Columbia, 8. T. Loggins, Somerville, Tenn. 
Pilants.—Cabbage: $1, 1,000; Bermuda Onions, $1.25; a holera im- 
Collards $1. Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. For Bale—Seed Outs, . We offer well selected Ham- ~ Registered ‘Durocs.—All ft Wy. BS katte, Bomer- 
If you want Disnts, send your y today to Sexton mond Fulghum ts at $1 per bushel; selected Appier vile. ‘Tenn. 





Fine Cabbare Plants, postpaid: 250, 50c; 500, 75c; 
$1, 1,000 expressed. R. O. Parks, Pisgah, N. C. 





50 Collard sents, 


acres Cabbage, Tomato and $1 
thousand. oid Dominion Plant Co., Franklin a. 











RHODE ISLAND REDS 





Single Comb Red eggs, fifteen $1.25. 
invited. R. 8S. Duggan, Rt. 4, Macon, Ga 


Correspondence 





LIVESTOCK 4 








Registered Berkshires.—Pigs, young males and gilts. 


Tendle Mills, Middleton, Tenn. 


Prepaid $7.50, Clark Nut Company, Harrisburg, Pa. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


Gingham Quilt tops for sale, $2. Alma Garner, 
Liberty, Ala. 











PATENTS 


Inventions commercialized. What have — A 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright St., St. Louis, ie 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishbourne (a ae Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Young men and women telegraph operators in great 
demand; big pay, quick promotion. You can qualify 
in a few months. This college established 1888. Best 
equipment; expert instructors. Positions guar- 
anteed and secured, or tuition money refunded. ial 
tuition rates for fall months. For free descriptive 
catalog, write Southern Telegraph Institute, Box 727, 
Newnan, Ga. 

















SPRAY MATERIALS 


Buchanan’s Paradichlorobenzene.—Kills peach tree 
borers. Pound 60c; 5 pounds sae: 10 pounds $4.25; 
8, 




















postpaid. 
TOBACCO 

Tobaceo, postpaid. Best long red leaf chewing, 5 
pounds “St. 40; 10, $2.50. king 20c pound. Homer 
Prince, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 

Leaf Ti chewing, 3 pean T5e; 
5. $1; 10, $1.75. Smoking Fi pounds 50c; 5, Tic; 10, 
$1.25. United Farmers, Mayfield, Ky. 

Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco. ——— 5 pounds 
$1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.5 Pipe’ ‘free. Pay 


postman. United Farmers, Bardwell Ky. 


Tobacco, prepaid; guaranteed aged mellow chewing, 
5 pounds $1.40; 10 pounds $2.50. Smoking, 5 pounds 
$1; 10 pounds $1.90. Very mild smoking, 10 pounds 
$1.60. Bank of Sharon. W. B. Adams, 
meron. Tenn. 


st Red Leaf, mild and sweet; 
pe Fe, $2.20; ten pound package smoking, 
pay postage. Flavoring with ten pounds chewing ‘tree. 
I appreciate business, guarantee satisfaction. 0. 
Collier Pool, Martin, Reference: se Bank, 
Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Biggs. 


TREE KILLER 








ten pounds Po 
$1.10 











CHESTER WHITES 
Every breeder in our herd Chester Whites sired by 





national or international grand champions. Rezistered 

















Oats, sound, heavy and the kind that yields big crops, 
$1 per bushel. It pays to sow the best. Fair View 
Farm, Palmetto, Ga. 


PEANUTS 
Peanuts for seed or roasting. 


ner variety, farmers’ stock, 96 
per bag of 96 pounds; cash with 








North Carolina Run- 
; Small 











Millions nice frost-proof Cabbage plants; $1, 1,000; 
prompt shipment, Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. a ae. Co., (Inc. $50,000), Enterprise, 
aR oo 

es; well pac! able nt Growers, ank- 

lin, Va. PEAS 

“Plants, not = oo Cabbage, a Onions: Buchanan’s Austrian Winter Peas. rains Ay new winter 
500, T5c; $1.25; 5,000, $5. Sexton , Royston, legume. We have them. Write 
~ Valleyhead, Ala.; Valdosta, Ga. Tenn. 





<2 1,000 Plants Ready. ee ee oe Dutch, 500, 
fie: 1 $1.25; over 5,000 at $1. class plants, 
guaranteed. American Plant. ‘o., Alma, Ga. 





SS ea SEED 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2; 

Expressed f.0.b. ee. fl thousand. ne 

plants, ‘prom: Plant Co., Way- 
cross, Ga. 








Georgia Fes frost-proof Cabbage and Collards, 
paid: 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Collect: 1,000, $1; 
_ tt. 


Thomasville Plant panne Thomas- 





FOIE EEE 


Tin s Reliable Plants.—Cabbage and Collard 
ae iow ready. Postpaid: 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
5 AS “Collec, $1 thousand. Tifton Potato Co., Inc.. 

mn, Ga. 





a ne or 


Millions Plants Ready.—Wakefields, Fiat Dutches, 


germination 


Austrian Winter Peas.—Purity 98%; 
97%. Per 100 1,000 pounds 


pounds, $10.50; in lots of 




















or more, 10c, B. B. Kirkland Seed Company, Colum- 
bia, S&S. C. 
RAPE 
Buchanan’s Dwarf Essex Rape.—The best winter 
greens for poultry and young Stock. 5 pounds $1; 10 
pounds $1.75; postpaid. Bi ‘s, M his, Tenn. 
RYE 
Abruzzi Rye, $2 a bushel, 5 bushels or more; 50 
— “D, $1.90 bushel. H. BR. McIntosh, Hayes- 
ville 
Pedigreed Abruzzi Rye, sound, clean, guaranteed 
gee wo panes $2 bushel. H. B, & Olin J. Salley, 
alley, 8. 





























Ba te 


on, Collards. 1,000, 85c; 5,000, $4; postage Buchanan’s Abruzzi Rye.—Produces winter graz- 
ow sem guaranteed. Rev, Elisha Brad- jing Bushel $2.25; Rosen $1.60; ‘Sous $1.50. 
w, Walters, Va. Buch *s, Memphis, Tenn. 
C.0.d. frost-proof Cabbage and Collards: _ 1; PIN. 
$4.50. Cash with prepaid orders: Hi: SPINACH 
1,000, $1.75. ‘Satisfaction not excuses. Buch ‘s eee | Savoy ae _ 1 pound 50c; 5 
lant Co., Thomasyille, Ga. pounds $2; postpa his, Tenn. 
<— Plants. ro: VETCH 


ties: 500, $1; 1,000, 41.50." postpaid. Batressed, 
dollar thousand. ‘Silverskin ellen aoe. $3 bushel. 
Hollywood Farms, Pavo, Ga. 





Buchanan’s Winter Hairy Vetch, the South’s ~ 
pound. 





Highest quality registered Durocs in the South; fin- 
est blood lines; noted for prolificacy and rapid devel- 
opment. Keen demand for quality stock. 
wants at once. Dr. C. Singleton Breedin, Anderson, 
8. C. 





oO. I. C. 


Purebred O. I. C. pigs; pair $35. 
Bedford, Va. 





W. I. Owen, 





POLAND-CHINAS 
Big Type Poland China boars ready for light ser- 
vice, $30; registered in buyer’s name. Gilts same 
price. Write S. S. Forrester, Cowarts, Ala. 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


For best registered e™ cattle write Sanford & 
Rich, Mocksville, N. 


HOLSTEINS 


Registered “Holstein bull, six months old. Unusu- 
ally well bre bred. Price $85. M. Mahoney, Mitchells, Va. 


‘JERSEYS 




















For Sale.—Registered aod bulls and heifers; Noble 
and Raleigh breeding, J. C. Hunt, Valdosta, Ga. 





Jerseys of high producing blood and performance. 


Calves, registered, from tested dams; prices reason- 
able. ell Farm, “‘Where the Jersey came to Ten- 
nessee,’” Spring Hill, Tenn. 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Several fine young pees Jersey bulls and calves. 
Registered O. I. C. rvice boars, gilts and pigs. 
R-N Farm, Alexander City, Ala. 


DOGS 


Wanted.—100 Hounds and Bird Dogs. Write M. L. 
Crawford, Tiger, Ga. 


Hundred Hunting Hounds cheap. a catalogue. 
Kaskaskennels, AW77, Herrick, Illinois 




















satisfactory legume. 19 cents a 
Tenn. 





10 Million Cabbage and Collard Plants.—Special 
45c; 500, 60c; 1,000, $1; 5,000, $4.50; 1 
$7.50, cash. ‘Prompt shipments, full count’ guaran- 

teed. Supply Pe Saaeaes Franklin, Va‘ 





Perennial Phlox, ae dozen. Hahan, 
1 ‘“.% per Mrs. Callahan, 








SOP aay ae perme 


Gia at Flowering Pansies, Carnations, Dianthus, Sweet 

Bees 108, BLLBOT 1000 SiO, veueeae Astaro tall 
Postpa 

price,’ ya nk Gardens, Lancaster, Pa. 





PAE “Serer 


STRAWBERRY 





ng Strawberry plants, Aroma, Mis- 
50c ; ae $2; 1,000, $3.50; 
nt Co., Rt. 1, Cullman, Ala. 





Pe Klondike, 


tay 
Excelsior, Missionary $1.50; $2.75; 5,000, 
12.50; 120,000, $22.50: fob. this pla te "Order at once. 
Bauer, saeen Ark. 





wember 


wherry nts.—Improved Kiendete, Mission- 
Excelsior. ox million Lag 1, lor October and No- 
delivery. $2.50 per 1.000, cash with order. 
‘tod service guaranteed. W. H. Nichols, 





NURSERY STOCK 








Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy Vetch, Italian Rye 
Grass, Rape, Oats, Rye and Nitragin inoculation. 
Vv. R. Bush, Albany, Ga. 


~ New Crop Hairy Vetch. —Purity 97%; germination 
96%. Per 100 pounds, $16.50; in lots of 1,000 pounds 
= ome, F eet B. B. Kirkland Seed Company, Colum- 
ria, 


For $3 we will ship you 15 pounds of Hairy Vetch 
seed and Nitragerm to plant an acre. NitrA-Germ 
vetch, alfalfa. Ask for prices 
Hairy Vetch, Oats, Rye, etc., Prompt shipments. 
Nitragerm Company, Savannah, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS SEED 











A few registered Airedale dogs and bitches cheap. 
Also one bitch to put out on shares. Fowler’s Kennels, 
Braselton, Ga. 


ey Airedale pups, pedigree furnished; 8 weeks Oct. ist. 
$7.50 and $10. Also dogs and bitches, A, J. Lowder- 
milk, Mt. Gilead, N. C 

For Sale.—Nice Collie pups, 3 months old; full 
blood, == marked, black or tan; males $10; females 
$5. 


: “ 





Means, Barnesville, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AUTO SUPPLIES 

















All varieties seed Oats and Rye; large or small lots. 
Get our prices. H. M. Franklin, Tennille, Ga. 


Write for low prices on Hairy Vetch, Winter Peas, 
Seed Oats, Rye, White Spanish Peanuts. Geo. M. 
Callen, Selma, Ala. 


For Sal .? a> grown Abruzzi Rye, $1.85; Tall 
Mountain $1.65; Western $1.50; Fulghum Oats 80c; 
Bancroft 75c; Hastings, Appler 70c, The Rowland 
Co., Athens, Ga. 








oe aS Tires and Tubes.—30x3 cord tire, ag 
tube 95c. 30x3% cord ‘a } a tube $1. om . - a4 
tu 


balloon SE tire, $5.50; All 
stock. today. Goff Mercantile Co. (Inc. 1 $50, Soy. 
Enterprise, Ala. 





HONEY 


New Honey, direct from producer. Also Sweet Clover 
seed. Prices free. John A. Sheehan, Falmouth, Ky. 








Marett’s pedigreed 40-to-1 Wheat, strain 1, and 
pedigreed Abruzzi ve, Strain 1. Also Marett’s Ful- 
gh Very ~~ Write for bulle- 


um 2 
= and Dries. Marett Farm & Seed Company, West- 


KODAK FINISHING 

Free developing of roll films. High glossy prints, 

8c to 5e. Bromberg & Co., authorized tf agents, 
Birmingham, Ala. 











McKay Nur- 








Pecan and Fruit Trees pay. Ornamentals beautify. 
If interested — justrated catalogue. 
h Be Wich, ‘Cairo, Ga neh 





Large stock. 
wanted. Con- 


Peer ee ee ee eeeeneneee 





LAYING PULLETSandCOCKERELS 


Single Sab bres Leghorns (Feneved Stein) 


Carefully Culled. Especially Mated Pens. All from High Egg Record Hens. 


Gadsden, Ala. d 


WALNUT HILL POULTRY FARM, 


1 to 99 100 and over 
cocvecvecccce $4.98 $1.50 
seees ee esecerceves 2.00 1.75 











Write your 


Cond d Bo-Ko; enough to kill 100 trees, $2. 
Bo-Ko Co., Jonestown, Miss, 


| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


ia. Ozment, Dept. 225, St. Louis, Mo., help 
get permanent government position. Write him 
Tmomediately. 
Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 











mechanic os * 2 a. et 7 a you. The cost to 
you is sm en. ee booklet 
write Nashviite yy Behook, Dent. 241, Nashville, 
Tenn. 





Wanted.—Reliable working white gardener for coun- 
try place near Birmingham, who is familiar with the 
growing of vegetables, flowers and shrubs in the South 
and willing to do the work himself and not expect to 
boss others. Give references, experience, wages ex- 
pected ee in family. Write Box 1591, Bir- 


AGENTS WANTED i 


Fruit Trees for Sale. ~~ Aeuats wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 35, Concord, 


Get our free sample case. 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 
Dept. RB, St. uis. 

We start you without a dollar. Soaps, extracts, 
perfumes, toilet goods. Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., Dept. 2520, St. Louis. 

New household device washes, dries windows, sweeps, 
cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs less than brooms. 
Over half profit. Harpers, 205 Third St., Fairfield, 
Towa. 

Big profits; steady income, 
toilet articles, soaps. No cash 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 
Louis, Mo. 











oy Articles, Perfumes 
LaDerma Co., 











our line food produ 
or experience needed. 
157, St. 





Be my local dis- 
Big profits. 
1220 Jackson 


money wearing free shirts. 
Greatest values ever offered. 


Easy 
tributor. 
Dept. M-1783, 


Fashionwear Shirt Co., 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Agents.—Make a dollar an hour, Sell Mendets, a 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 
ceed. No capital or experience needed. Spare or full 
time. You can earn $50-$100 weekly. Write Madison 
Industries, 560 Broadway, New York. 


Summer work for farm 
fruit and ornamental t 
more fruitful and beautiful. 
salesmen. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 


Agents $72 week. Bonus besides. 
line guaranteed Hosiery. Beats store prices. 126 
styles, colors. Credit give Samples furnished. Auto 
to travel in. Write quick. ™ wilknit Hosiery Co., Dept. 
4237, Greenfield, Ohio. 


Salesmen Selling to Men.—We have side line for 
you that will sell along with any line you may now 
be handling and make more money for you, provided 
you are now selling to men. Get full facts at once. 
aves Salesmanager, 844 West Adams, Dept. 249, 

cago. 


No dull times selling food. People ry eat. Fed- 
eral distributors make big money; $3,000 yearly and 
up. No capital or experience ; guaranteed sales; 
unsold goods may be returned. We furnish you with 
license and free samples for customers. 
Sure repeat orders. Exclusive territory. A now. 
Federal Pure Food » B2307 Archer, tee 


LEGAL NOTICES 


Siotcenes of the Ownership, age me Circulation, 
of The gia 


Progressive - Alabama 

Baitton, Lams mong at Birmingham, Ala. 
Progressive Farmer Company, Birmingham, 
Editors: W. C. Lassetter, Birmingham, Ala.; Clarence 
N. C.; Tait Butler, Memphis, 











‘armers, and others. Sell 
trees and help make the world 
Ask for our terms to 
25, Concord, Ga. 


Introduce finest 

















Birmingham, 
Tex. ; B. Clark, Birmingham, ‘Ala. ; 
Kilgore, Jr., Raleigh, N. C.; C. L. Newman, 

Raleigh, N. sae, a — Memphis, Tenn.; Mrs. 
Jack Tate, Birmingham. L. R. Wiley, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; H. A. Woolf, f Birmingham, At Ala. Known 
bondho! mortgagees "and er security holders 
mortgaees Sober Seurtee’ None, “nS 

her securities: None. 


ned) John. Pearson, Business Manager, Sworn | 

before me this 28th i 

See. 1927. (Seal) 8. O. Notary Public. (My 
commission expires March 28, 1928.) i 
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Dectober 8, 1927 


HE following article from the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics on how to produce and market 
quality eggs is so concise and to the 
point that we are printing it in full for 
the benefit of all our readers. If you 
want to know what it takes to get better+ 
than-average prices for eggs, here’s the 
information you’ve been looking for con- 
densed- into practical understandable 


English. 

Does your community have a reputa- 
tion for producing quality eggs? If 
not, why not? 


Are you doing your part in building the 
reputation of your community? If you 
are, you no longer keep scrub or mon- 
grel chickens. It has been known for @ 
long time that they are a failure—that 
they do not produce either quality or 
quantity. If your neighbors keep scrubs 
‘or mongrels, sell or give them several 
settings of eggs from your Standardbred 
stock. Eventually they must have that 
kind—why not make a start now? 


¥ Build With Standardbred Stock.— 
It would be foolish to expect well bred 
or scrub poultry to produce satisfactorily 
unless they are properly fed, housed and 
cared for. If you don’t intend to give 
your poultry flock the attention it de- 
serves, it may be best to keep chickens only 
for your own needs and not clog the 
market with the scrub and inferior qual- 
ity stuff that you have for market. Suc- 
cessful poultrymen everywhere are agreed 
that “It takes the best to produce the 
best,” and only the best brings top mar- 
ket prices. 


Maximum Production Pays Best.— 
Every normal hen will lay a few eggs. 
The well-bred, well-cared for hen lays 
many. Up to a certain point the cost of 
production exceeds the returns. Beyond 
that, point profits increase. Maximum 
profit results from maximum production. 
Maximum production is the result of 
breeding, feeding, care and housing. Read 
your agricultural college bulletins and 
other literature. Get the facts and apply 


them. Then note the results obtained 
from the latest and most improved 
methods. 


Provide Clean Nests.—At least one 
roomy, clean nest should be provided for 
each five to six hens in the flock. The 
nest should be free from vermin and be 
provided with plenty of clean nesting 
material so the eggs are kept clean and 
do not crack or break. 


Don’t Wash Dirty Eggs. — Freshly- 
laid eggs are provided by. nature with a 
protective coating and when -eggs are 
washed this coating is removed. Washed 
eggs spoil more quickly as the porous 
condition of the shell permits entrance 
of mold and bacteria causing decomposi- 
tion. Keep the nests clean and the poul- 
try in a clean house and yard. Use the 
dirty eggs at home or grade them sepa- 
rately and sell them as “dirties.” Don’t 
wash them. 


Use, Small, Large, and Weak Shelled 
Eggs at Home.—Small eggs mixed 
with others lower the market grade and 
lessen their value. Extta large eggs de- 
tract from the uniformity of appearance 
and they are likely to become cracked 
and broken on account 6f their abnormal 
Size. Extra long eggs are especially sub- 
ject to breakage. Weak-shelled eggs can 
not withstand much pressure and there- 
fote break easily. Al such eggs should 
be used at home or marketed to local 
consuming trade. 


Grade Eggs for Size and Color.—In 


-any markets before eggs are sold to con- 


Sumers they are graded according to 
quality, size and color. The purpose is 
to establish greater uniformity and fur- 
Rish the consumer with exactly what he 
desires. Freshly laid eggs, one to three 
days old, should be of uniform quality. 
Pullet eggs are small and should be 
A flock of Standard- 
bred chickens, all of the same strain and 
breed, should lay eggs of a uniform color. 
ut when any are “off” color they should 

graded separately. This grading at 
the farm saves labor and costs in grad- 


dng in the markets. 


Produce Infertile Eggs —‘“Swat the 
rooster” and you can produce infertile 
eggs. You should produce them after 
the hatching season is over because at 
temperatures of 68 to 103 degrees Fah- 
renheit, there is little change in them ex- 
cept an evaporation of moisture through 
the porous egg shell. To produce infertile 
eggs, sell the broilers as soon as they are 
ready for market; pen up the roosters 
or self them too and next season get 
such roosters as you require from 
Standardbred poultry farms or flocks. 


Keep Eggs Cool—Eggs should be 
kept cool for two reasons. If they are 
fertile the germ will not develop when 
the eggs are kept at a temperature below 
68 degrees. Evaporation of moisture 
through the porous shell is checked by 
keeping the eggs cool. All this means 
better quality and better quality means a 
better price. Price means p 
your community is producing eggs for 
profit, keep them cool. 


Market Eggs Often.—Conditions on 
most farms are not satisfactory for keep- 
ing eggs longer than a few days. Not 
only must eggs be kept in a cool place, 
but the place must be free from musty 
or other undesirable odors for they are 
quickly absorbed through the porous egg 
shell. It should not be too damp or too 
dry. If too damp, the eggs may become 
moist on the shell and mold may develop. 
If too dry, evaporation takes place rapidly 
and a large air cell develops in the egg 
which indicates an old egg in shrunken 
condition. It is desirable therefore that 
the eggs be marketed every few days to 
insure their reaching the market in the 
best of quality and condition. 


Handle Eggs Carefully.— The shell 


is thin, porous and often weak. It is 
easily checked, cracked and broken. A 
fertile egg contains a germ which at 


temperatures of 68 degrees Fahrenheit 
or above, will develop until blood veins 
appear. Such eggs are unfit for food. 
The contents of the egg is rich in good 
materials for the growth of mold and 
bacteria which may enter through the 
porous egg shell. All this the producer 
of eggs should remember for unless eggs 
are handled carefully under proper con- 
ditions, it is impossible to build up a 
reputation for quality eggs in a commun- 
ity. Furthermore, unless eggs of best 
quality are produced, they cannot be 
marketed at the higest obtainable mar- 
ket price. 


Sell to a Buyer Who Pays for Qual- 
ity—Nothing could be more discour- 
aging to a producer of highest quality 
eges than to have to sell them to a 
buyer who pays the same price for good 
and poor quality. The price paid by such 
a buyer is an average for all qualities 
end it offers no incentive or inducement 
for producing the best. 


Quality methods of buying are jtist as 
important as quality methods of produc- 
tion. Eggs of best quality are worth, on 
the markets, from 2 to 5 cents more per 
dozen than ordinary stock. The pro- 
ducer of best quality is entitled to more 
than the producer of ordinary or poor 
quality. To get full market value of 
your eggs, “Sell to a buyer who pays for 
quality.” 


Government Grades of Eggs.— The 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has established tentative national grades of 
eggs which are intended and suitable for 
use in the purchase of eggs from pro- 
ducers by country egg buyers and the 
marketing of eggs in wholesale, jobbing 
and retail channels of trade. The final 
grades, when adopted, should be given 
in largest possible use to the end that 
eggs may be marketed on a definite qual- 





ity basis and quotations established which 
represent uniform and comparable quali- 
ties of eggs in all trade channels. The 
use of such grades should result in more 
efficient and economical marketing of 
eggs and a premium price to the producer 
of eggs of premium quality. 


Egg and Poultry Bulletins. — The 
following Farmers’ Bulletins which con- 
tain information for poultry and egg pro- 
ducers may. be obtained free from the 


Build a Reputation for Quality Eggs 


‘Tt’s Worth The Effort,” Says Department of Agriculture—How to Produce Them 


Department of Agriculture, Washing- 


ton, 


287—Poultry Management. 

574—Poultry House Construction. 

528—Hints to Poultry Raisers (on raising 
poultry). 

585—Natural ami Art#ficial 
Hen’s Eggs. 

624—Natural and Artificial Brooding of Chick- 
ens. 

682—A Simple Trap Nest for Poultry. 

801—Mites and Lice on Poultry. 

806—Standard Varieties of Chickens. 
American Class. 

849—Capons and Caponizing. 

889—Backyard Poultry Keeping. 

898—Standard Varieties of Chickens. 1.—The 
Mediterranean Class. 

957—Important Poultry Diseases, 

1040—Ilustrated Poultry Primer (for Begin- 
ners). 

1052—Standard Varieties of Chickens. IIL— 
English, Asiatic, and French Classes. 

1109—Preserving Eggs. 

11%67—Feeding Hens for Egg Production. 

1112—Culling for Eggs and Market. 

1116—Selection and Care of Poultry Breeding 
Stock. 


Marketing Eggs (in preparation). 
Marketing Poultry (in preparation). 


The following department bulletins and 
circulars will also be found helpful :— 
Department Bulletin 565—How to Candle Eggs. 
Bureau of Chemistry Circular 61—How to 

Kill and Breed Market Poultry. 


Editor’s NoteEgg markets are becom- 
ing more and more discriminating. Peo- 
ple are willing to pay a premium for good 
eggs but do not care to purchase poor 
eggs. Farmers and poultrymen who study 
the market requirements and start mar- 
keting quality eggs will be the individuals 
who get the best market and best prices 
for eggs in the future. 
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SOLVAY SALES 
CORPORATION 


101 Marietta Street, 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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What You Learn 


After You Think You 
Know Nearly 
Everything 


That’s What Counts 


Prove it to yourself by 
writing today for 


“The Story of the 
Guernsey” 
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The American Guernsey 
Cattle Club 
13 Grove St, PETERBORO, N. H. 
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“Yhe Extension Service 
MOLSTEINGSEE RIESIAN 


230 East Ohio nan Chicago, Hlinois 
WRITE FOR 


0. 1. C. HOGS ON HOG BOOK 


Originators and most extensive breeders. 


THE L. B. SILVER CO., Box 58, Salem, Ohjo 
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WOOD SHINGLES “us t risk ret: oa, ‘* a 
WILL BURN rhe 

8 fire to Bs ‘wood shingte Toot. My 
house burned and I — all I had in the 
house. My new “Everwear” Steel 
Roof. It can’t catch fire 
“EVERWEAR” ROOFING aust the Roofing I have 
CAN'T BURN been looking for.” You 


will say when you see 





Send today for 
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ARD’S is a house of Low Prices. Ward’s 

Catalogue always offers lower than 
market prices—it always brings you the largest 
possible savings. But your Ward’s Catalogue 
offers you more than a saving in price. 

When you use your Ward Catalogue, when you 
order from Ward’s, you are certain of the great- 
est possible value at the price. You are sure of a 
heaping measure of quality—you are sure of a 
full dollar’s worth of value for every dollar. 


We never Sacrifice Quality 
To Make a Low Price 


We do not adulterate or skimp quality, to make a low 
price. We do not put cheap inner soles in a shoe to take 
ten cents off the price. We do not save in the weight of an 
automobile tire to meet low prices made on inferior tires. 
We try to sell only honest, reliable merchandise,—the 
kind of goods that will stand your inspection and use. 

It is easy to make low prices. It is easy to lower a 
price five cents or a quarter—by cutting quality! It 
takés vast resources and skill to maintain quality and 
quote low prices. 


Sixty Million Dollars in Cash 
Made Possible Ward’s Low Prices 


Your copy of Ward’s Catalogue brings you a saving 
made possible by buying in the largest possible quantities 
—and paying cash. Cash always buys cheapest. Goods 
bought by the dozen cost less than goods bought one at 
atime. We buy by the car load, by the train load and 
pay cash to secure low prices for you. Ward’s savings are 
therefore real savings. Ward’s maintains quality and 
secures low prices for you through the vast buying power 
of eight million customers. 


Use your Catalogue 


Save on Everything You Buy 


You may as well have the satisfaction of knowing that 
everything you buy will prove to be of reliable quality. 
You may as well get a heaping measure of value for 
every dollar you spend. And you too may as well save 
on the price of every article you buy. So use your Cata- 
logue. Take full advantage of the savings and the satis- 
faction that may just as well be yours. 
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Your orders are shipped 
within 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 24 
hours. That saves time. Besides, one of 
our seven big stores is near to you. 
Therefore, your letter reaches us quicker. 
Your goods go to you quicker. It is 
quicker and cheaper, and more satisfac- 
tery to send all your orders to Ward’s. 






Fort Wor 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. 


















